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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ae ee 

FUE telegrams received throughout the week about Burmese 
affairs have been satisfactory, but they are not quite conclusive. 
It is stated that the King had explained the reception of General 
Leeseetahi to Sir Douglas Forsyth, had pledged himself to respect 
the Karennee country claimed by the British, and had agreed to 
allow the free’ passage of British troops to the frontier of Western 
China. This news was to the 23rd, and comes both from Rangoon 
and Simla. On the other hand, Sir Douglas Forsyth was com- 
pelled to receive his audience without his shoes,—that is to say, 
the King resigns none of his pretensions—a Chinese army is 
reported to be gathering at Momein, and stocks had fallen in 
Calcutta on the report of that assemblage. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that the King is merely gaining time to allow his allies 
to join him, and it is needful to await an official despatch an- 
pouncing that the Viceroy is contented. The entire matter de- 
pends upon decisions which have been taken at Pekin, and which 

will be revealed to Europe only through Chinese action. 

Two of the French Ultras broke out on Monday into a general at- 
tack on the Constitution which they have assisted in carrying. M. 
Louis Blanc made a very eloquent speech,—received in rather 
alarmed silence by his own party,—against the various limitations 
on the sovereignty of the future Legislature. ‘All attempts,” he 
said, ‘‘against the sovereignty of the Legislature are attempts 
against the independence of the nation.” The Assembly had voted 
a‘‘non-hereditary monarchy in a country where for a century no 
ruler had bequeathed his throne to his son.” With the Constitution 
proposed, the Republic would be a mere name, and would become 
the pretext for monarchical attempts, just like the Constitution of 
1804, which bore the words, ‘* Napoleon, by the grace of the 
French Republic, Emperor of the French.” The policy of reticence 
and compromise was a mistake. ‘* Where was the use of recruit- 
ing partisans of a Republic, if the Republic did not exist?” He 
did not wish for a Republic which resembled the legendary 
aonster of antiquity, half-woman and half-fish. 


M. Louis Blanc was followed by M. Madier de Montjau, who was 
even more vehement, and directed his attacks particularly against 
those features of the new Constitution which are accepted without 
‘a murmur in the United States,—the President’s indirect veto and 
the non-permanence of the Assembly,—arguing that the latter is 
an encouragement to coups détat. On Tuesday, M. Buffct replied 
in a speech in which he made a great point of taunting the Left 


| representatives of the sovereignty of the nation, but they are not 
the nation. ‘The Judges, too, who in the judicial domain repre- 
| sent the sovereignty of the nation, just as the Assemblies repre- 
sent it in the political domain, are not the nation. The Executive, 
again, isin another sphere the representative of this sovereignty,” 
though it, too, is not the nation. ‘Assemblies acting alone have 
constantly made of the nation their scourge and their slave. 
It is the divided representation of the nation which guarantees 
the nation its true independence.” M. Laboulaye was much 
cheered, The debate, which we have reviewed elsewhere, termi- 
nated without any acceptance of M. Buffet’s challenge. 





Mr. Disraeli on Thursday moved the second reading of the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill, in a speech which we have analysed 
elsewhere, and which announced the surrender of the clause 
making ‘letting value” the basis of compensation. The basis 
is to be the farmer's actual cash outlay, as diminished proportion- 
ally by each year of occupancy after the improvement has been 
made. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen was the only speaker who moved 
to restrict the freedom of contract, Mr. Lowe the only one who 
denounced the Bill altogether, and Lord Hartington the only one 
who strongly advised its postponement to next Session. He, how- 
ever, announced his perfect agreement with the policy of leaving 
contract free. Sir T. Acland argued rather as if the Bill were in 
Committee, suggesting that it would be a good one if the amount 
of compensation were to be defined beforehand, and the landlord's 
assent required to every improvement; but he irritated the 
Premier into declaring that the Member for Devon never made a 
proposition which he did not ‘ water down,” and that after heap- 
ing scorn on the Bill, he had admitted his readiness to make it a 
useful measure. None of the Liberal leaders spoke upon the Bill, 
except Lord Hartington and Mr. Lowe, and though, of course, 
there will be divisions in Committee, serious resistance is, after 
Lord Hartington’s statement, out of the question. 


The failures of last week have not been followed by any 
serious calamity. One or two more failures have occurred— 
notably that of Messrs. Wilson and Armstrong, of Alderman- 
bury—and the shares of several joint-stock companies have de- 
clined ; but gold is still pouring into the Bank, the rate of dis- 
count has net been raised, and there is no visible cause to excite 
alarm. A _ slight feeling of uneasiness remains, however, due 
mainly to the heavy known losses in the iron and India trades. 





The Ministry have very nearly sustained a sharp defeat. Mr. 
Disraeli feels it is getting hot, wishes to get part of his host of 
donkey-carts through ‘Temple Bar before August, and despises 
Private Members, so he resolved to annex the ‘Tuesdays, the only 
days left them for their complaints. Mr. Hardy was told to make 
the motion, and made it on Tuesday as if it were a motion of course, 
but both parties rose in revolt against him. Lord Hartington asked 
for an explanation of the state of public business; Mr, Forsyth com- 
plained of the sudden intrusion of a great Bill like the Judicature 
| Bill into the Orders for the Day ; Mr. Fawcett said Members’ days 
| had been surrendered in May, in order that they might not be asked 
| for in June and July; Lord Eslington showed the unendurable 
| burden placed upon Members who worked in morning Commit- 
| tees, and Mr. Newdegate aflirmed that the Order Book was 

‘like a waste-paper basket turned upside down.” If it had not 
| been for Mr. Forster, who, unwilling to snatch such a victory, 





with having kept their views in abeyance so long, and of | suggested an adjournment, the Government would have been 
challenging them to a direct attack on the Ministry. M. Labou- | defeated, and Mr. Disraeli on Thursday found it necessary to 


laye, the reporter of the Committee, also defended the general 
principles of the new Constitution in an excellent speech, 


| retreat. 


He should never, he said in his most conciliatory 
manner, have made such a proposal, if he had not thought 


in which he asserted that M. Madier de Montjau desired to see | the Private Members would be unanimous in making the 


the Republicans fortify themselves obstinately within the ruins 
of the very Republican Constitutions which had most conspicu- 
ously failed,—namely, those of 1793 and 1848. 


| concession. As they objected, he had only to withdraw it at once. 
|The matter is of no consequence, as it does not matter a straw 
He recognised | whether the Government Bills are passed or not, but it shows 


the sovereignty of the people as much as any Ultra, but he did | that Members are getting tired of the increasing mismanage- 
not understand it in the same fashion. “The Assemblies are the | ment of daily business. 
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Brighton, Lord Colchester being in the chair, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond the Ministerial hero of the occasion, Mr. Ashbury, in pro- 





Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ being on his legs,’’ proceeded to tell the House 
that he saw no reason why the eleven Bills mentioned in the 
Quevn’s Speech should not be passed. Four—the Peace Preser- 
vation Bill, the Artisans Dwellings Bill, the Public Health Bill, 
and the Friendly Societies Bill, are passed or passing ; three, the 
Land Transfer and Titles Bill, the Supreme Court of Judicature, 


” 


posing ‘‘ Her Majesty's Ministers,” expressed himself quite over. 
whelmed with gratitude for the great series of measures which the 
Ministry had proposed, ‘ 'The Bills introduced by them in this and 
last Session constituted in his opinion a batch of domestic measures 
and the Agricultural Holdings Bill, have passed the Lords and | such as had never been submitted to Parliament within the same 
reached Committee in the Commons; one, the Merchant Ship- | period of time by any Government.” ‘he Duke of Richmond in 
ping Bill, is in Committee in the Commons, and has to pass the | returning thanks for the toast, and for the unexpected panegyric on 
Lords ; and two, the Labour Laws Bill and the Offences against | the Conservative legislation with which it had been accompanied, 
the Person Bill, stand for second reading in the Lower House. | rendered all the glory of the Conservative triumph to Mr. Disraeli. 
Only one introduced in the Upper House, the Pollution of | He described the measures of the last Government as aimed at all 
Rivers Bill, has not yet passed the Lords. ‘This Bill certainly | sorts of exciting objects, but at nothing satisfying and tranquillising, 
will not pass, at least as far as the pollutions caused by manufac- | so that the great object of the present Government has been to in- 
tures are concerned ; the Merchant Shipping Bill is like a water- | troduce measures of the most modest kind, measures likely to in- 
logged vessel commanded by an unskilful captain, and the Labour | crease quietly and substantially the happiness of the people. Of 
Laws Bill will inevitably be made a remanet. The other eight | ninety-four measures introduced in the present Session calculated 
Bills will pass, and the Tories will be entitled to all the credit they | for this end, thirty have already passed and received the Queen’s 
can get from them, which is not, we fear, a great deal. ‘The Bills | assent, and he hoped the more important of the remainder 
have served the House to champ its teeth upon, but that is | would pass too. But ‘what he took credit for was the very modest 
pretty much all, character of the measures in question. And modest they have 
been no doubt, particularly modest in eschewing any attempt to 
accomplish the various purposes which gave rise to them. There 
is a kind of modesty—and politically it is very common—which 
| does not deserve praise, but blame, for it springs out of that excessive 
| indifference or caution which considers it not worth while to carry 
calm of Provost Goodford was indeed so ruffled by Mr. Knatch- | through a troublesome or difficult task. Modest measures which 
bull-Iugessen’s stern remonstrances, that the very names of | decline to grapple with the difficulty at which they are aimed, make 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey,—which their introducer, Mr. Graham, up, We suspect, a good many of the units as well in the thirty Bills 
* 


| 


Eton and Eton men and the parents of Eton boys, and the 
Ilouse of Lords and the nation, have been quite in a nervous 
flutter all the week about a very harmless visit of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey to Eton, which took place on Tuesday. The dignified 








says he most explicitly announced to him as those of the persons | Passed as in the sixty-four which remain. 
who were to attempt to make some religious impression on ssi, ane 
boys,—had completely escaped the Provost’s memory, andhe seems} Sir Garnet Wolseley’s speech to the Legislative Council of 
to have laboured under the impression,—at which Mr. Graham | Natal, asking them to surrender the liberties of the colony to the 
expressed his profound amazement,—that it was Mr. Graham and | Crown, was a most moderate and judicious one. He had proposed 
not Mr. Moody who was to address any Eton boys who might be | that the Crown nominees and the elected representatives should be 
persuaded to attend. The subject was brought before the House | equal in number, and his main argument was the absolute necessity 
of Lords on Monday by the Marquis of Bath, when Lord Over- | of framing an Executive strong enough to ensure security and a 
stone in his most impressive tones declared that the Head Master | consistent course of policy, so that emigration might flow into 
or the Governing Body, or both, should interfere to save the | the colony, capital might be risked there, and the necessary public 
Eton boys from this great peril. The Head Master, Dr.| works might be commenced. With only 17,000 whites and 
Hornby, however, did not lose his presence of mind. He gave | 300,000 Caffres in the colony, the English doctrine that taxation 
no sanction to the Moody and Sankey meeting, and declared that | and representation should be conterminous could not be obeyed, 
he could not have allowed the Eton boys to attend anything like | and the only refuge from it was a strong Executive. Sir Garnet 
a series of revivalist meetings, but he saw no more occasion to | hinted thatthe alternative would be the assumption of all powers by 
prohibit their presence at a short sermon by Mr. Moody than at | the Crown, and we are not quite sure that policy would not be the 
a sermon by any Methodist or other minister in the neighbour- | wiser. A Council of thirty members is a cumbrous instru- 
hood, ‘The Eton lads are not prohibited from attending places | ment for the government of a colony with a smaller white 
either of instruction or of pleasure where there may be much | population than Hampstead, nor can any representation be 
more danger for them than at a short revivalist meeting, and Dr. | satisfactory which omits seventeen-eighteenths of the people. 
Hornby saw no reason to curtail their liberty. The Governing |'The nominee members may be restive about colour. It 
Body, which met on Tuesday, were wise enough not to interfere | appears probable, however, that the colony will agree to the 
with Dr. Hornby’s decision; and the House of Lords have | proposal made, and the Government is pretty sure to secure one 
apparently recovered from the shock to their nerves, as no Bill | ally among the elected fifteen, more especially if office is fairly 
has been subsequently introduced to define the distance within | distributed between representatives and nominees. 

which Mr. Moody may not approach any of our English public | 
schools. 


| 





The debate on the Contagious Diseases Acts, now become 
/ annual, came off on Wednesday, in the form of the second read- 

Eton itself does not seem to have been in much danger of | ing of a repealing Bill, and was remarkable chiefly fer the con- 
instantaneous conversion, Atleast the Mayor of Windsor had to | jet of statistics it produced. Mr. Stansfeld, who now leads the 
withdraw his permission to use the Town Hall for the American | opposition to the Acts, deduces from the official statistics the con- 
Revivalists, on the representation of the police that Eton had | clusion that they save at the utmost only 50 men daily to the 
been investing its pocket-money in eggs for the occasion ; so the | service; while Mr. Hardy believes, on official authority, that they 
meeting was actually held in the garden of Mr. Cayley, @/ saye648, As the safety of the Army is the first object of this legis- 
Windsor linendraper who lives just opposite the Town Hall. | Jation, this discrepancy should be explained by some impartial 
setween 150 and 200 Etonians were present. Mr. Sankey | authority. At present it certainly appears that on either calcu- 
sang one of his most effective hymns,—‘*The Wander-! Jation the hygienic effect of the Acts has been much less than was 
ing Sheep,”—and Mr. Moody seems to have delivered one hoped. Mr. Childers was the only speaker who seriously pro- 
of his least eccentric addresses, very earnest, and only a little posed a compromise, suggesting that the periodical inspections 
quaint, as when he told the boys that they might never | should be abandoned, and the men made equally liable with the 
again meet him on the shores of time, but that they certainly | women for the spread of disease. The debate terminated in a 
would in a place where there was no parting, if they acted in| yote of 308 to 126 in favour of the Acts, which, however, are 





accordance with the teaching of the Gospel. How much would 
an average Eton boy be attracted, we wonder, by the prospect 
of never-ending intercourse with Mr. Moody in the eternal 


hardly now worth protecting, Mr. Gladstone and most of the 
Liberal leaders, except Lord Hartington and Mr, Goschen, voting 


for their repeal. 





world? It is not in evidence that any Eton boy was converted, 
but it is pretty certain that none of them was rendered at all less | 
fit for oceupying eventually a seat in the House of Lords, by the 
solemnity. 


There was quite a ‘scene’ in the House of Commons on Friday 
week, in a discussion about permitting seamen to receive Advance 
| Notes, the proceeds of which the sailors very often drink. The 
Government, on the suggestion of the Royal Commission, had 

The National Union of Conservative and Constitutional Asso- | inserted a clause in the Merchant Shipping Bill prohibiting these 
ciations held its annual festivity this day week, in the Pavilion at | advance notes, but the shipowners, who depend on these notes 
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for hold over their men, were furious in opposition. Sir C. 
Adderley thereupon amended the clause, and allowed advance 
notes up to the extent of one month ; but the shipowners did not 
like even this, and despite a strong speech from Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the Tories objected that it was opposed to their pet 
idea of freedom of contract. It seemed possible that Government 
might be defeated, whereupon Mr. Disraeli arose, and flung Sir C. 
Adderley’s head to the wolves. He believed freedom of contract 
to be necessary; he thought the amendment an “attenuated 
and diminished form” of the Commission’s proposal, and he 
should omit the clause. Sir C. Adderley’s feelings do not signify 
to anybody except the senior Member for North Staffordshire, but 
it is lucky for this most united Cabinet that Sir S. Northcote has 
& good temper. 


The West End is greatly exercised about Knightsbridge Bar- 
racks, which jut into the Kensington Road, and by attracting low 
houses and driving away respectable residents are a nuisance to 
Prince’s Gate, Queen’s Gate, Belgravia, and Knightsbridge. The 
late Government meant to move them, and on Saturday a depu- 
tation waited on Lord H. Lennox to obtain his help. He said 
he would do what he could to press their views, but the 


decision rested with Mr. Hardy, and the difficulty seems to be | 


this,—cavalry may be wanted one day to keep Hyde Park in 
order, defend the Magazine, and even protect Buckingham Palace, 
and where are they to be kept? The late Government suggested 
Chelsea, but the present, though strongly under the influence of 
West-End opinion, appears to believe that the cavalry must be 
kept in the neighbourhood of the Park. Certainly, if they are 


|removed or secreted documents officially entrusted to him, 
and therefore increases his sentence from three months’ im- 
| prisonment to nine. An appeal will, it is stated, be made to the 
Supreme Tribunal, on the ground that the proceedings in the 
| First Court were null, that Court not having jurisdiction to try 
the case. The Second Court in its judgment avoids this point 
by the remark that defendant had not made his protest in time, 
but Count Arnim’s counsel argue that no default of his could 
| invest a Court with a jurisdiction which did not belong it it. The 
| Count remains still in Italy. 


| A Church Conference on Foreign Missions was held on Tues- 
| day in the Hall of the Cannon-Street Hotel, and was remarkable 
for the importance assigned to India, and for the expression 
given to an obviously growing idea that more must be done to 
create an independent native Ministry. The native con- 
verts everywhere, and especially in India, hang on to 
the Missionaries and to the parent Churches too much, The 
Bishop of Edinburgh seems inclined to ordain natives with- 
out too much attention to culture,—which must have been 
wanting to the early Christian preachers,—and distinctly deprecated 
visits by native Christians to Great Britain. The contrast of the 
two civilisations was too violent for their minds. The ancient 
| idea of not requiring candidates to violate caste was strongly sup- 
ported, and the Bishop of London even recommended that the 
whole Missionary strength of the Churches at home should 
be directed to India. Some of these ideas are mutually destructive ; 
for example, if the work is to be entrusted to native Missionaries, 
| there is no need for such a crowd of European teachers ; but the 
central idea of the meeting is, we feel certain, sound. India will 





moved, that dangerous nuisance, the Magazine, ought to be | 


moved too. be converted by native apostles, or not converted at all, and 


| every impediment, therefore, in the way of Christian teaching 
through natives must be removed. The principal one is the 
| assumed necessity of passing every native teacher through a sort 
| of intellectual mill, instead of allowme him to take his own way 
: |and judging only by results. We want, first of all, to know in 
the trained teachers had had on an average only about | what form a native Christianity left to itself would develope, 
five months training, instead of the two ao which are| snd we know nothing about it, and never shall while any de- 
considered the bemmaerearwnt period necessary in England. Of | parture from English Christianity is considered a relapse towards 
course the National Schools cannot be what they are even | the ancient eneed. 

in England, with such teachers, and what is urgently wanted 

is a better supply of training-schools or colleges, and better 
payment for the teachers who pass through them,—since Irish . : . . 
masters or mistresses who are thoroughly trained will be no. bearing-rein on their fretted horses at the times when they are not 
more willing to starve on the salaries they now get than | actually driving, but only waiting for their masters or mistresses. 
any other skilled labourers. No doubt the remedy is, first, more | The true remedy is to discontinue altogether these very useless 
non-vested training-colleges, established as in England by | bits of display. Coachmen are not apt to be solicitous about the 
voluntary agencies, but inspected and recognised by the Irish | comfort of their employers horses. Indeed, they are just as certain 
National Board of Education,—and then a system of payment by | *° fret against small injunctions of this sort, as are the horses 
results, but a moderate, and not adoctrinaire one. ‘The prejudices | themselves ‘* to throw up their heads from the discomfort of their 


Yesterday week there was a discussion of some interest in the 
House of Lords on the inadequate training of the teachers in the 
Trish National Schools. Of 9,900 teachers, the Irish Secre- 
tary had admitted that 6,100 were totally untrained, while even 





The Duke of Westminster writes to yesterday's Times entreating 
the owners of carriages to instruct their coachmen to loosen the 








which prevent the recognition, and therefore the foundation of _ bearing-reins,” as the Duke's not very elegant English oddly phrases 
these non-vested training-schools, are prejudices of the kind 


which have so long stood in the way of all efficient government in 
Treland. 


The Master of the Rolls, in distributing the prizes to the 
students of University College, London, on Wednesday, remarked 
on the fact that the opening of the older Universities to Dissenters 
had not only not injured the Colleges founded especially for 
Dissenters, but had apparently not in any way interfered with 
their advancing prosperity. ‘This is certainly true of University 
College, which has a rapidly increasing number of students and 
much larger receipts than it had in the days when Dissenters were 
shut out from both Oxford and Cambridge. ‘The reason we take 
to be that the more education there is in the country, the more 
demand there is for different varieties of it, and especially for 
certain varieties which Cambridge and Oxford will never, 
in spite of all their modernising tendencies, supply so well as 
newer institutions. University College, London, teaches the | 
ancient languages, and teaches them well, but it teaches them 
differently from Oxford and Cambridge ; not in a way so well 
adapted for scholars, but in a way much better adapted for a 
general middle-class education. And so it is with other subjects, 
The Colleges of the London University are places of rather more 
miscellaneous learning than the older Universities, and for that 
very reason better adapted to persons who do want to know 
something of the world of letters, but have not the chance of 
giving up two or three years to one or two subjects. 


; 





The Kammergericht of Berlin has decided against Count Arnim. 
It declares that the First Court was wrong in finding him guilty 
of embezzlement, but holds him guilty of haying deliberately | 





it. Only, unfortunately, the coachman can evade the bond of 
his master’s injunctions, while the horses cannot by any tossing 
of the head evade the bond of the bearing-rein. 


| The last Hospital Sunday in London has yielded a contribution 


certainly upwards of £20,000, and, it is hoped, more than any 
hitherto obtained towards the funds of the London Hospitals, 
Yet this seems a very little sum for London to give annually to 
such a purpose. An average contribution of a shilling for each 


Jamily would yield between £30,000 and £40,000, 


The danger to which Railway Companies expose their pas- 
sengers by neglecting to provide any means of communication 
between the compartments and the guard has been again illus- 
trated this week. Miss Kate Dickinson, a young lady of twenty- 
one, residing with her mother at Midhurst, was coming to London 
by the South-Western Railway, when Colonel Baker, of the 10th 
Ilussars, entered the carriage at Liphook, and began a conversation 
with her. ‘They talked easily on indifferent subjects—Salvini's 
acting, and the like—but after passing Woking, Colonel Baker, 
by the prosecutrix’s account, began kissing her, and at last com- 
mitted an indecent assault. Miss Dickinson pushed him away, 
and at last, in terror and excitement, stepped on to the foot- 
board and hung screaming, half supported by the handle and half 
by the Colonel's hand. In this attitude she hung for three miles, 


and was scen by many witnesses, including Dr. Baldwin Brown. 
| The accused has been committed for trial, bail being accepted to 

the amount of £4,000. 
exonerates Miss Dickinson completely, declaring, however, that 
| her evidence is exaggerated by fear and excitement. 


Colonel Baker reserves his defence, but 


Consols were at the latest date 927-93. 
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|the Debt by £250 nominal, at 5 per cent. Supposing, there- 

TOPICS OF THE DAY. | fore, the Government simply to fail to pay the interest on the 
| Foreign Debt—not to repudiate, not to confiscate, but simply to 
- Si . es fail to send the money to Frankfort, Vienna, London, and 
THE &FFECT OF THE BANKRUPTCY OF TURKEY. | payis—the Turkish diate would ‘ be full again. : The 
HERE is one serious mistake which all bondholders and | whole revenue of £18,000,000 would be there to meet ex- 
almost all politicians make in discussing the immediate | penses, not exceeding now some £7,000,000. The Sultan 
future of Turkey, which requires to be exposed. They argue | would only have to spend what he receives on the Services, 
as if the bankruptey of the Empire and its breaking-up were | and he would have more and more contented officials, more 
synonymous terms. This was the leading thought of Mr.|and_ better-disciplined soldiers, more and _ better-equipped 
Yorke’s able speech of Friday week, calling upon the British | artillery, more and less-rascally policemen. He would feel 
Government to interfere once more for the regeneration of | quite rich, and would be in less danger of seeing his provinces 
Turkey ; it influenced Mr. Baxter, in his account of the waste | revolt than he is now. Indeed, revolt would be impossible, for 
of the borrowed money ; it has an effect on all the Consular /if he had only money to arm them, his Mussulman subjects 
reports ; and it is, we believe, the secret and cheering belief of | would supply a standing Militia which no other class within 
all the Turkish Bondholders, They hold that the bankruptcy the Empire is competent to resist, and which, if armed, is 
of the Turkish Empire would mean its downfall, that its | always ready to hold the majority of the population down. The 
downfall cannot be permitted by Europe, and that consequently | burden of bankruptcy would fall upon the bondholders, not 
financial intervention in some form will ultimately be inevit- | upon the Turkish Empire, which would only feel an unaccus- 
able. Either Great Britain will step forward with a loan, or | tomed ease. Old officers here would be thundering abuse, but 
Europe will enable the Sultan to tax the religious lands, or a| Pashas there would be very happy. Widows here would be 
European financier will be appointed Minister of Finance with | crying in workhouses, but harems there would be fuller and 
independent powers, or something will be done which shall | more luxurious than ever. Twenty thousand families here 
give new life to Turkey and comparative security to her| would be ruined, or feel as if they were, but a hundred 
creditors, Not only is this hope, as we believe, illusory, but the | thousand there would find their bread-winners, for the first 
very basis on which it rests has no foundation. The premisses | time in a generation, getting their due in coin. Nor would 
are as imaginary as the deduction is inaccurate. There is not | the Treasury be so entirely shut out from loans as it is the 
the slightest chance that’Europe or any Power in Europe would | fashion to imagine. They could not appeal to Western Bourses, 
go to war in the interest of the bondholders. They could; any more than Spain now can, but they could and would 
not, in the first place, extract revenue by mere war, for Turkey | raise heavy sums for short periods from their own people, 


would want all her money to carry on the defensive campaign, | from foreign Banks, and from individual capitalists, as they 
do, in truth, even now. They would have to pledge strange 
© 


and they are no more prepared to conquer and divide Turkey | 

than they were in 1856. No doubt the Russian Government | securities, they would have to give enormous interest, and they 
might offer, if Turkey were placed in her hands, to conquer | would have to submit to exactions not represented by bonds, 
the country single-handed and guarantee the Debt, but what | but they would get the money. Of course the crash would 
chance would there be of a general consent to such a plan? | come in the end, but in a country where there is enough to 
Germany could not, for the sake of bondholders, give up| pay the Army, where the capital is safe, and where the gradual 
countries bordering on her own to Russia ; or Austria sell for | ruin of the population makes no difference, the day of retribu- 
private advantage the keys of the Danube ; or France surrender | tion might be very long in arriving, might be postponed by the 
for a few doubtful millions her place in the Mediterranean, | appearance of a fairly able Sultan for generations. It is not 
where Russia, once in possession of Turkey, would exercise | for want of money that the Turkish Empire will perish, and 
overwhelming influence ; or Great Britain allow, for the sake | the bondholders, who think that the non-payment of their in- 
of one of her foreign claims, her communications with India to | terest will produce a cataclysm, which all Europe will hasten to 
be placed in jeopardy. The partition of Turkey without a | avert, are dreaming pleasant things with just as little reason as 
great war is nearly impossible, except by a European consensus, | holders of Spanish bonds, or Costa Rica scrip, or shares in the 
which is quite so, The bondholders are not strong enough to | Emma Mine. 

force the hand of the nations to such an extent, or engage them But “the well-known honesty of the Turks?” What have 
in so heavy an enterprise, and apart from the bondholders, who | the Turks, in the sense in which admirers of that race use the 
is interested in averting the bankruptcy of Turkey ? Certainly not | word, got to do with the matter? Turkey is not governed by 
those politicians who wish Turkey to be strong, for repudiation the Turks. Turkey is governed by four sets of rulers,—the eldest 
would at once renew her effective strength. The revenue now re-| male of the House of Othman—whose whisper can exile or 
ceivable in cash, according to the best non-official authorities— | execute the strongest Minister, and who dismisses his Premiers 
and the official ones are distrusted—is now believed to be about | on an average every five months;—a group of ignorant, but clever 
£18,000,000, Of this sum, £15,000,000 is hypothecated for | women, intent mainly on personal luxury ; the five Ambassadors 
the interest on the Debt and the maintenance of the “draw-| of the Great Powers; and the successful adventurers of all 
ings,” leaving £3,000,000 for the support of the Services | races, though one creed, whom it is easiest to describe as “ the 
of the Empire. As the Sultan expends £2,000,000 of this} Pashas.” From which of these is the imagined relief to the 
upon his personal enjoyments, his palaces, household, favourites, | bondholders to come? The Ambassadors cannot bring it, as 
and ceremonials, the Services could not be kept up upon the | we have shown, unless their masters are prepared to conquer, 
remainder, and they are not kept up. The Civil-Service| which they are not. The women could not bring it, from 
Budget is lightened by cutting down salaries to nominal | ignorance, even if their interest were not bound up with lavish 
figures, and allowing ali officials to take presents, which are | expenditure. The Sultan might bring it, no doubt, if he 
sometimes mere bribes, and sometimes exorbitant fees to secure | would, for the Sultan is still the Khalif, and a riding Khalif 
justice and celerity in administrative business. If you want a| with a will and a brain, who chose to appeal to the Faithful 
just decision in Turkey, you bribe the Judge; if you need the | and would pour out blood like water, could still reorganise 
protection of the police, you make life comfortable to the | Turkey; but he would be condemned throughout Europe as a 
commissary of your district. The Army is made cheaper | sanguinary tyrant, and could not restrain fully the fanaticism 
partly by keeping the soldiers in arrears till, if they were not! which he would have to evoke. This man has not the 
Mussulmans, they would mutiny, partly by winking at the | nerve or the capacity to play that tremendous game, even 
soldiers’ oppressions in remote districts, and partly by a/if he were willing to play it, merely to avoid suffering 
system which amounts in practice, though not in theory, lto certain Infidel usurers, living in capitals which he 
to securing supplies by requisition, The peasantry cannot | knows principally as places where annoying intrigues are 
resist military orders, or if they do, they are said to be in in- | concocted against his Treasury. There remain the men who 
surrection or to have insulted the Faith, and their villages are | actually administer, the Viziers, and Pashas, and the men 
burned. Still some money must be provided,—first, for Con- | who hope to be Viziers and Pashas, and though they have 
stantinople, which is kept free of these disorders, exempted | capacities and even virtues of their own, they are in pecuniary 
from all taxes, and gratified by the lavish Court expenditure ; | matters to ordinary Turks what the members of an American 
secondly, for the Navy; and thirdly, for the troops, who every | “ Ring” are to American gentlemen. The single fact for which 
now and then, especially when ordered on service must be paid | Mr. Baxter vouches, that no one of them ever invests his fortune 
up in part. The expenditure, therefore, runs to about or any part of it in Turkish Stock, suffices to reveal their view 
£7,000,000, leaving a deficit of four or five millions, which is | at once of moral obligation and of the financial future of the 
made up from the loans, which are raised so reeklessly that Government they conduct. They, who know the facts and them- 
each £100 in cash actually tangible and spendable increases | selyes manage the finance, refuse twelve per cent. in Turkish 
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Stock for five per cent. in French Rentes, or seven in Italian 


Bonds. They will not repudiate, lest they affront old Mussul- | 


man prejudice. They will not tax dividends, lest the relief 
should not be sufficient to make them popular within the 
Seraglio. They will simply, when no more loans are procurable, 
fail to remit the dividend-money, and pass on, perhaps with a 
few speeches, showing that after all the lenders have received 
in interest more than their principal again. The few 
patriots among them will rejoice that there is an end 
for Turkey of dependence on the loanmongers. The few 
utter scoundrels among them will fly to pleasant retreats 
in corners of the Mediterranean not under Turkish rule; and 
the remainder will go on governing, intriguing, and stealing as 
they have always done. The Bondholders may be ruined, but 
Turkey will remain just as it always has been ;—a country with 
magnificent resources, which the brave and martial voluptuaries 
who own it cannot develope, and will not suffer any other race 
to use. There is no harm in Mr. Bourke’s vague platitudes, 
unless they comfort the soul of some bondholder more stupid 
than the average, for if he were distinct and favourable he 
would only be untrue, and if he were distinct and gloomy he 
would precipitate the insolvency which will come fast enough 
without his help. There is no hope for Turkey except in the 
advent of a Sultan whom Europe, within five years, would put 
down as hostis generis Christiani. 





THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE ULTRAS. 


HE little brush between the French Minister and the Ex- 
treme Left has not ended to the profit of the latter. 

M. Buffet had the Ultras at a disadvantage, when he asked 
them why they had supported Constitutional laws which they 
now declared so utterly unsatisfactory ; again, when he re- 
minded them that he had explained the programme of the 
new Ministry on the very day after its formation, before the 
Assembly separated for the Recess, and had distinctly chal- 
lenged the Assembly to express their dissatisfaction with that 
programme if they felt it ; and most of all, when he declared 
that even now it was not too late to censure the Ministry 
directly, and so to test the temper of the National Assembly 
in regard to it. To none of these challenges was it possible 
for the Extreme Left to respond by taking up the gauntlet. 
It was true that they voted Constitutional laws which they 
did not approve, for fear of worse results if they declined to 
vote them. It was true that when M. Buffet challenged 
an immediate disapproval of his programme by the Assembly 
on the very morrow of his Cabinet’s existence, the Ex- 
treme Left, though that programme had given them great 
offence, kept silence “even from good words.” It was true, again, 
that they could not afford to accept his latest challenge, and 
bring forward an interpellation on which the Right would 
notoriously have voted with them solely for the sake of upsetting 
the structure that has been reared, and reducing the Constitu- 
tional Republicans to despair. Thus the Ultras have really 
cut the ground from beneath their own feet. M. Louis Blanc 
and M. Madier de Montjau have uttered nothing but a groan 
at the hard fate which compels them to enter into fellowship 
with Orleanists and Conservative Republicans. ‘ Woe is me,’ 
they ery, ‘ that I must dwell with Meshech, and have my habi- 
tation among the tents of Kedar!’ But though thus ruefully 
they eat the bread of tears and are given tears to drink in 
great measure, there is no escape for them. The wail they 
have sent up before the country is a barren one. While the 
present Assembly exists they cannot escape from their 
existing allies without falling into the arms of still 
more bitter foes. And when the present Assembly has 
ceased to exist, then, though their tongues may be loosed, 
they will be bound by the Constitution they have voted, and 
compelled to keep within its lines, even in their preparations 
for its eventual revision. Of course they think their fate hard. 
Of course M. Louis Blane cannot refrain his soul and keep it 
low in so cruel an emergency. Hence he soliloquises aloud on 
that disgrace with political fortune and men’s eyes into which 
he has fallen, and makes the rafters of Versailles echo his 


eloquent impatience and indignation. But while, understanding | 


what he and some of his comrades feel, we pity the sense of 
moral nightmare under which they evidently labour, we can- 
not persuade ourselves that their sense of disgust is justified by 
the facts. On the contrary, the more carefully we weigh the 
moan they make against the new Constitution, the more per- 
suaded we are that M. Gambetta and those of the Left are 
right who, instead of quarrelling ab ‘nitio with the new Con- 
stitution, discern in it ample opportunities for a satisfactory 


‘assertion of Constitutional liberties, and an adequate if a 


modest foundation of Republican institutions in France,—the 
more satisfactory, that there is no room under the new Con- 
stitution for those raptures of ideal enthusiasm over the birth of 
a new society which, from the first, do so much to provoke un- 
favourable judgments among sober men, and end in first damp- 
ing, and then finally extinguishing, the unnaturally exalted 
hopes of the very fanatics who had hailed the close of the old 
| era as if it implied the advent of a golden age. 

It is clear that what M. Louis Blane and M. Madier de 
| Montjau really mourn over most is the tendency in the new 
Constitution to give the Executive a power in many respects 
‘entirely independent of the legislative and representative 
| bodies. During a portion of the year, which may be as long 
as the English Recess,—seven months,—the President of the 
Republic will reign without even the control of responsible 
discussion, or representative interpellations, or projects of 
|law intended to guard against the errors of the Executive. 
| Even during the session of the two Legislative Chambers he 
| will have great powers independent of them. He will be 
able to return proposals to them which he disapproves, and to 
/compel Parliament to pass them over again in the face 
| of his disapproval, before they can become law. He will 
| be the head of the Army, and very little restrained, except 
by the statutes which provide for the constitution of the Army, 
in military administration. He will conclude provisionally, 
under reserve of the future assent of the Houses of Legislature, 
all treaties except treaties of commerce with foreign States, 
and appoint and instract the Ambassadors or Envoys who are 
| to negotiate with those States. He will have the right to 
convoke the Houses of Legislature when they are not in 
session, and to adjourn them for short periods when they are. 
And he will be responsible absolutely for the order of the 
country, and of course, under cover of that responsibility, may 
exercise a good deal of pressure in favour of the party which 
he most approves. All this cannot for a moment be denied. 
Nor can it be denied that, failing cause for impeachment, the 
President will be able to exercise these great powers steadily 
and independently of Parliament for a period of seven years 
at a stretch, which may be extended to fourteen or twenty-one 
years by favour of the Houses of Legislature themselves. But 
granting it all, we cannot see why the Extreme Left regard 
this condition of things with so much jealousy and despair. 
M. Louis Blane says that this Constitution is a Monarchy 
in al] but name, and a Republic in name alone; that France 
is to have the name of a Republic, but is not to have 
the thing. But that is precisely what he does not even 
attempt to prove. He refers to England as the country where 
the absolute power of Parliament over the Executive has been 
most efficaciously and completely conceded. But the curious 
thing is that in England almost all those privileges of the 
Executive which alarm him so much have existed from 
time immemorial, and, even so far as they are now 
abandoned in practice, are not even yet abandoned in 
theory. In England the monarch dissolves Parliament 
without consulting either House of the Legislature. In 
England the monarch can prorogue Parliament without 
being required to secure for it, as in France, a session of 
at least five months in the year. In England no number of 
Members of Parliament have the right to require the Ministers 
to convoke Parliament when Parliament is prorogued. In 
England such a coup d'état as the Left professes to fear for 
France is always physically possible, the Army being completely 
at the command of the Executive, and the authority of 
Parliament being founded only on the affections of the people, 
not in any constitutional guarantees for its government by 
direct Parliamentary influence. Moreover, when M. Louis Blane 
says that our English Executive is completely under the influence 
of Parliament, he is going much too far. It is, of course, quite 
true that any Ministry which is defeated on a question of the 
first magnitude gives way in favour of a Ministry which com- 
mands the confidence of Parliament. But on all secondary 
matters not involving the retirement of the Ministry, everybody 
knows that it is all but simply impossible to carry through a 
law against the strenuous resistance of the Executive. Either 
in one House or in the other, the Government is quite sure to 
have influence enough to defeat a measure it does not like, 
even though it may have been itself defeated in one of the two 
Houses. Practically, the Executive in England is fully as 
powerful as the proposed Executive will be in France,—the 
one difference being that the ftrwe English Executive can be 
changed at any moment by a defeat of the Ministry, while in 
some sense the true French Executive may be supposed to 
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remain even after the advisers who are responsible for its|educate them up to something very serious. 


course have been changed. But even so far as this might be 
so,—and we must remember that English statesmen ascribe 
to the occupant of the Throne, who is permanent, almost 
as much real influence over affairs as the new French 
Constitution proposes to give to the President, — the 
French President is to be himself a representative officer, 
with all those incentives to consult French opiniopr. which the 
hope of re-election will give him. And M. Laboulaye is quite 
right in saying that there is nothing less really Republican 
in a Constitution which divides the representative functions 
amongst many distinct institutions,—under the expectation that 
these will not only check, but assist each other, so as to make 
the total effect a much more adequate declaration of the voice 
of France than any mere Assembly of delegates taken alone 
could give,—than in a Constitution which concentrates the 
representative functions in a single Assembly. It was the 
theory of the Empire that a plebiscite delegated adequately 
to a single man the function of representing France; and 
if that was not a Republican theory, which it certainly 
was not, there is nothing specially Republican in the 
creed that a general election alone delegates, and delegates 
adequately, to the Assembly which it elects the function of re- 
presenting the nation in all respects and on all issues. In 
relation to the administration of justice,—one of the critical 
tests of a true Republic,—it has hardly ever been maintained 
that elective Judges would represent the French desire for 
justice and equity half so adequately as Judges chosen by 
the Executive. Yet here is a crucial test of the theory 
that it is repugnant to a Republic to leave the Executive in 
any respect independent of the constituencies. As M. Laboulaye 
well said, Republics are no more limited to one kind than 
Monarchies. The Swiss Republic and the Republic of the 
United States are very different Republics indeed from any 
French Republic which has ever existed, yet hardly more differ- 
ent than is the proposed French Republic from the Republic of 
1793 or of 1848. The question for French Republicans is 
not whether every Republic is bound to concentrate all power 
in the hands of the representative popular Assembly,— indeed, 
for a Federal Republic this has never been proposed, a great 
part of the stability of the system being due to the many 
limitations imposed on the power of such popular Assemblies, 
some of these limitations being conceived on behalf of the 
separate States, others being implied in the powers granted 
to the Executive,—but how much power it is for the ad- 
vantage of the whole nation to hand over to that popular 
Assembly, and how much to deny to it and leave in the 
hands of officers whose responsibility to the people is more 
individually imposed and more personally felt. For our 
own parts, we are far from thinking that France is doing 
wrong in leaving a good deal of direct power to the man 
whom the Senate and representative Assembly shall deem the 
most trustworthy for the duty of governing France. The 
great remaining popularity of the Imperial régime is evidently 
due to the suitability of this principle to the French genius. 
Any Republic which hopes to be permanent ought to borrow 
from the Napoleonic system something of its popular element, 
even while guarding against the dangers which practically made 
that system incompatible with a free Parliamentary life. 


country districts as well as to the cities. And assuredly the sort of 
Republic to which M. Louis Blane and M. Madier de Montjau 
aspire, whether it be suited to the wants of the great cities or 
not, is not suited to the wants of the peasantry of France. The 
respect for official authority is deeply rooted in the French 
peasant, and even the representatives whom the peasantry 
themselves choose and send to the Assembly would not ade- 
quately express the distaste of their constituents to seeing any 
popular Assembly allowed to overrule absolutely and at all points 
the experience and the judgment of the actual administrative 
rulers of France. 





MR. DISRAELI ON AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS. 
\ R. DISRAELIPS speech of Thursday on the Agricultural 
4 Holdings Bill was not a great one, or an interesting one, 
or a lively one, but it appears to have answered its purpose, 
which was to soothe the excited suspicions of the country 
gentlemen. They were annoyed by the introduction of any 


Bill at all, and especially by its introduction by a Minister 
who is not, in tastes and sympathies at all events, a country 
gentleman—though he does talk occasionally about bullocks 
and oil-cake—and who might, they thought, be intending to 








No | 
Republic in France will be enduring which is not suited to the | 


Mr. Disraeli 
is the chosen leader of the Country Party, but that, 
judging by his Parliamentary history, is not in the 
least a reason why he should not next week introduce 
a law prohibiting eviction, or accept an agrarian clause 
at the hands of Mz. Peter Taylor, or throw all taxa- 


ition on estates above 1,000 acres, or repeat in any 
|other way the precedent of 1867. 


The Squires remem- 
bered history, and though not mutinous, felt as if mutiny 
were not impossible. Moreover, they disapproved the 
details of the Bill, and especially the clauses which make 
the “letting value” of the soil the basis of all demands for 
compensation to a tenant, and the clause securing to the 
tenant twelve months’ notice of eviction. Consequently Mr. 
Disraeli laboured for half an hour to create an impression 
that this was no Bill of his, no product of his own 
fertile brain, but the sort of Bill which Mr. Pusey, the 
Member for Berkshire—not a viewy politician, but a 
country gentleman like themselves, and one possessed of many 
acres and much experience—would have introduced, if a bene- 
ficent Providence had only spared him to the agricultural 
interest. Mr. Disraeli did not, indeed, say that Mr. Pusey had 
drawn the Bill, or assert that he had copied any Bill of Mr. 
Pusey’s, but he contrived to leave a cheerful impression of Mr. 
Pusey watching the Bill and being well contented with its pro- 
visions. Then he reiterated his declarations about freedom of 
contract, in a way which brought out a counter-declaration 
from Lord Hartington that he, too, would refuse consent to 
compulsion—a declaration which made any serious discussion 
of that point useless for the present—and finally he gave up 
the words which made the letting value the basis of compen- 
sation. The tenant is now to get only the money he has 
actually expended, diminished year by year as his tenancy con- 
tinues. If, for example, he has spent £500 on barns, which 
are improvements in the first class, he is, if evicted after ten 
years, to receive back half, ten years’ tenancy counting for £250. 
On the only other point which annoys the landlords, the sub- 
stitution of twelve months’ notice for six months’, which Mr, 
Chaplin is going to resist, on the ground that a tenant can 
in twelve months impoverish the land for four years, the 
Premier did not, indeed, give way, but he said he was going 
to notice that point and the letting value together, and left 
the former totally unnoticed. He will give way on it if he is 
pressed, we may be certain, and the Bill, therefore, has been 
whittled away since it left the Upper House to this :—If there 
has been no contract to the contrary, the law will presume 
that the tenant is entitled to compensation for the cash actually 
laid out by him upon improvements, such compensation to be re- 
duced by length of tenancy. If the improvement is permanent, 
and of the kind known as a landlord’s improvement—that is, 
building, drainage, laying down pasture, and so on—the right 
to compensation diminishes by 5 per cent. a year; if it is 
an improvement like boning, chalking, burning, marling, 
liming, and so on, by 14? per cent.; and if it is an im- 
provement such as manuring, or feeding cattle with artificial 
food, by 50 per cent. 

There can be little doubt that with these changes the Bill 
can, if the Ministry please, be passed this Session. The Lords, 
are not likely to take fire at alterations which, extensive as 
they may be, are all in the landlords’ favour, and there is very 
little prospect of strong resistance within the House of Commons. 
Mr. Knatchhbull-Hugessen found little support for his amend- 
ment abolishing freedom of contract, and that little did not in- 
clude any man sitting on the front bench of the Opposition. Lord 
Hartington said distinctly that he should oppose compulsion, and 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Goschen either stayed away 
or remained silent. Mr. Lowe, indeed, was more Conservative 
than the Premier, apparently thinking that the Bill interfered 
too much all round, though whether he wished legislation 
abandoned or made a good deal more definite, remains to us, as 
it remained to Mr. Disraeli, quite uncertain. With leaders 
thus divided, it is impossible to resist the Bill as inadequate, 
and Sir T. Acland, who resists it on other grounds, is not 
strong enough to carry a division against the Govern- 
ment. No Radical spoke at all except Sir G. Campbell, 
who does not yet quite hit his audience, and with 
the Tories relieved of their fears, and the Whigs ac- 
cepting the Bill, and the Radicals apparently indifferent, 
the only difficulty in the way of the Bill is the permanent one 
of time. Nor can we deny that the Bill, as it stands, is pro 
tanto an improvement. The presumption of law is altered in 
favour of the tenant, the landlord is furnished with another 
motive for giving a lease, and the occupier, unless barred by a 
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contract, is assured when he puts money into the land, that he | at home or at a private school to have their nerves over-wrought 
will get it back. But for the contract clause, indeed, the Bill by exciting appeals to the conscience, even if Mr, Moody had 
would be a good Bill, and it will be found by and by, made such appeals. The regimen of a public school is not morally 
when the wheel goes round again, much easier to alter enervating ; indeed, in not a few cases it may perhaps be fairly 
that clause alone than to reopen the whole question afresh. | said to tend the other way. The conscience of public school- 
The tenants will have found out by that time whether the boys is rarely dangerously sensitive. The public life, the 
clause makes the Bill illusory or not, and the landlords will out-door healthy amusements, the contempt for cowardice, the 
know whether compulsion makes such a difference as to be high repute of physical courage and strength, the habituation 
worth resisting. As to the alteration in the basis of compen- | to ridicule, the .sharp collisions of wills, all tend to make 





sation, that, as we pointed out last week, was nearly or quite 
inevitable. No valuer, however experienced, can always tell 
why land is increased in letting value. Not only may it be 
increased by the rise of a neighbouring town, or the opening 
of a railway, or the discovery of a mine, but it may be 
increased by the merest accident, such as the death of 
an unpopular landlord, or the receipt of a legacy by 
an impoverished owner, or the importation of tenants 
whose example raises the whole tone of cultivation. Some 
part, at all events, of the increment of value must belong to 
the landlord, and as a decision on a point like that would 


a public schoolboy earlier fit for public life than almost 
any other kind of boy in the middle or upper classes of 
England. Of the two hundred boys who heard Mr. Moody’s 
‘sermon on Tuesday, how many, we wonder, retain much of 
the moral impression of it now, except so far as they regarded 
it, as probably half or more of them did, as an “ entertain- 
‘ment?’ Were there so many as fifty who did not amuse them- 
selves next day by attempting to mimic Mr, Moody’s manner 
and articulation for the benefit of their schoolfellows? Even 
\of those who may have felt the lecturer’s earnestness, were 
| there half-a-dozen who would have been seriously affected by 





(Vik 


be too much for the experts, the consequent litigation | his pictures of Hell, had he harped upon that theme? If 
might have been never-ending. The cash expended is aj the Head Master does not prohibit the boys from attending 
definite sum, and though the tenant would seem entitled not | the Methodist chapel which is nearest to their school, what 
only to his money, but to the interest on his money, that is a | conceivable reason is there why he should prohibit them from 
point which can be arranged in Committee. The Bill concedes | going to hear Mr. Moody, who is not at all more sensational 
enough to the tenants to form a basis for future legislation, and | than many Methodist preachers, though he may be a little 
as they are clearly not prepared as yet to compel the landlords | more skilful in finding out the weak places of the conscience 
to give more, they must take what they can get, and if they than average Methodists? The Parliamentary panic in the 
can, be thankful. /matter was really childish, and represented, We suspect, 
A great deal was made in the debate of the Bill affecting | much more of outraged officialism than of anxious parental 
only tenants-at-will, but apart from special contract, it seems feeling. 
to affect leaseholders much more beneficially. Landlords; Indeed, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen may be said implicitly to 
really refuse leases because they like to keep power, but the have admitted this, and to have conceded that there would 


argument they put forward against them is the temptation have been no occasion for interference, if the religious meeting ~ 
offered to the tenant to neglect the farm in the last had been held without any relation to the approval or dis- 
years of his tenancy, and this argument has some slight approval of the Eton Head Master, if the Eton boys had 
foundation. A tenant with a lease is afraid, not only | been simply permitted to come or to stay away according to 
of eviction, but of increased rent, and is naturally in-| their own individual taste. Well, if that is all he complains 
disposed towards the close of his lease to part with | of, the poison of revivalism is evidently, even in his eyes, 
cash which, if his landlord dies, or he himself dies, he | not so very fatal, after all. If Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
may never get back. A certain claim to compensation for | had taken any distinction at all between the mischief of 
improvements effected at any period of the lease will re- | establishing a centre of infection for scarlet-fever in the neigh- 
move much of his distrust, if not all, and remove also the most | bourhood of Eton without asking the Head Master's knowledge 
valid argument against the grant of the leases without which or permission, and the mischief of establishing it with the Head 
capitalists cannot be tempted to the land. We should have | Master’s knowledge, but without his absolute prohibition. 
thought it wiser for the Government to wait a Session, as Lord | we suspect the distinction would not have been in favour of 
intend of wafleing their il tbe Ucked into thape in Oou’| oubject the boys to” the danger of the dion withost 
instead of suffering their Bi -kec shi - subject the boys u ge sease withou 
mittee by men -_ are obviously too strong for them; but if sides the Head Master an opportunity of warning them, 
they are determined to persevere, the Bill at all events can do than he would have thought it to tell the Head Master 
the tenants no harm, unless, indeed, the scarcely-noticed clauses 

about deterioration should prove to be too severe, or make them 

too dependent on valuers’ opinion. 





PARLIAMENT AND THE ETON BOYS. 


ONSIDERING that one of the great advantages of our 
Public Schools is the manliness—we may say, in a good 

sense, the hardness—which they tend to produce, it may per- 
haps be admitted that Parliament and some of its leading 
members have been a trifle weak-minded about this terrible 
invasion of Eton by Messrs. Moody and Sankey. Dr. Hornby 
seems to us to have acted with great judgment in the matter, 
and we wish the Provost of Eton had shown as much cool- 
ness and sense as the Head Master. No sensible man will 
doubt that, whatever may be the proper function of sensation 
and emotion in religion, children at least are not the right 
subjects for experiments of this nature. Had Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey intended going through one of their regular cam- 
paigns at Eton, including the usual meetings for the detail of re- 
ligious experiences, and so forth, the Head Master would have 
been most culpable if he had not prohibited his pupils’ attend- 
ance, and warned the missionaries that any boy who joined their 
meeting would be beginning his religious conversion with 
the transgression of a rule he knew himself bound to obey. 
But when the question at issue was not at all whether the boys 
should be submitted to the heating apparatus of a regular 
religious forcing-house, but whether they should or should not 
be prohibited from attending a single service conducted by these 
Evangelical Americans, it seems to us that the fuss made about 
the matter in Parliament was utterly idle. Whatever Eton 
boys are, they certainly are not, to use the vulgar phrase, “ made 
of butter.” They are a vast deal less likely than boys educated 


honestly that if he was afraid of scarlet-fever for his boys, 
he must strictly prohibit their going near the new centre of 
; contagion. What really scandalises Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
| in this case is, clearly enough, not any risk the boys ran by 
| going to hear Mr. Moody, but the innuendo on the inadequaey 
‘of the religious teaching at Eton which is implied in the con- 
duct of those parents who approved the idea of a revivalist 
meeting for the benefit of the Eton boys, and of those masters 
who did not at once repudiate the notion that there could be 
any good to be derived from that expedient. It was not 
the danger to the boys he feared ; it was rather the reflection 
on the authorities which he resented, and expected them also 
to resent. His official conscience was offended by the idea 
that what the chapel services did not effect, Mr. Moody should 
be presumptuous enough to imagine that he could effect, and 
that, too, without encountering any official rebuke for his 
“presumptuousness from Dr. Hornby. Well, but if that be 
all, it seems to us perfectly clear that Dr. Hornby was right. 
Supposing a lecturer who professed, as many lecturers do 
profess, to teach boys an artificial memory, by the help of 
which they might better learn their school lessons, to have gone 
down to Eton, and to have asked the Head Master whether any 
prohibition would be put on the attendance of Etonians at his 
lecture, would Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen have been scandalised 
because Dr. Hornby had so far admitted the conceivable inade- 
quacy of the Etonian system as to declare that he would put 
no restriction on the attendance of those who wished to attend ? 
Or suppose a popular lecturer on astronomy, with an orrery aad 
some pretty transparencies, had made the same application, 
would he have thought Dr. Hornby very much wanting in 
the proper spirit if he had declined to forbid the young gentle- 
men from attending that popular lecturer’s instructions? Yet 
in both these cases a reflection on the inadequacy of the 
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Etonian methods might be discovered by those curious in | 


such matters, in the proposal. Clearly, there can be but one 
principle for Dr. Hornby to act on in this case. If he hears 
of any temptation being held out to the pupils obviously 
involving perils too serious for the age and moral strength 
of schoolboys, he should at once use his whole influence to 
prevent any of the boys under his care from falling into 
the danger in question. But in the case of any ordi- 
nary amusement, or interest, or excitement which seems to 
combine mixed opportunities of good or evil such as 
ordinary boys may be expected to cope with, with as much 
success as they do with the moral opportunities and dangers 
of their ordinary school life, they may very properly be let 
alone, and allowed to encounter them or not on their own 
responsibility. This seems to us the natural and wise rule, 
whether the persons who are expecting to interest the boys 
give the Head Master the opportunity of refusing his consent or 
not. And certainly the opportunity of a single hour’s religious 
association with Messrs. Moody and Sankey falls well within the 
latter alternative of such a classification as this. Such an oppor- 
tunity was not for Eton boys a moral or religious peril of a 
high order, even granting that it contained in all probability 
very little seed of high moral good. The House of Lords, 
with its profound dread of anything like an effeminate system 
of physical education, is really in some danger, on subjects of 
this kind, of treating Eton boys as if they were moral milksops. 
Lord Overstone, for instance, spoke as if the possibility of any 
Eton boy’s hearing a few hymns of Mr. Sankey’s and half-an- 
hour’s discourse from Mr. Moody were likely to inoculate him for 
life with some taint,—with the mannerism, we suppose, of vulgar 
evangelical phraseology and modes of thought. Yet of course 
there is no such danger. The company of bargees, the atmosphere 
of many an alehouse, the society to be found in fairs and 
circuses and Eton haunts of various sorts, would be far fuller 
of danger for most Eton boys, and of vulgarising danger too, 
than anything they were likely to hear from Mr. Moody or his 
colleague. If the House of Lords has a weak point, it is the 
terror with which they hear of the approach of any vulgar 
middle-class influence within range of Eton. Against any 
particular fear of the immemorial dissipations to which public 
schools are exposed, the imagination of the Peers is tolerably 
proof. But suggest a new peril which is outside the circle of 
these dissipations, and which they are accustomed to regard 
as akin to the vulgar excitements of shop-keepers or conven- 
ticles, and they are half-frozen with horror. We do not regard 
Mr. Moody’s religious sensationalism as at all a healthy influ- 
ence for young people of any class, but the very last who, in 
our opinion, would be likely to suffer seriously from it would 
be Eton boys, who would indeed be even too quick to detect 
the sign of anything like a false ring in the sentiment, and 
too slow to brood over those pangs of the conscience which are 
the chief instruments of the revivalists’ power. 





THE LABOUR LAWS. 

T is not desirable, even were it possible, that Mr. Cross’s 
Labour Bills should pass during the present Session. The 
repeal section which Mr. Cross proposes to add to the Con- 
spiracy and Injury to Property Bill will, if the draftsman has 
done his work thoroughly, clear the Statute-book of all Acts 
and parts of Acts relating to breach of the contract of service 
and to combinations of workmen for trade purposes, except 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The Bill just mentioned 
determines the extent to which the law of conspiracy is to 
apply to the latter class of cases; so that the two Bills, if they 
pass, will, with the Criminal Law Amendment Act, contain all 
the law, civil and criminal, which in future will be applicable 
to trade disputes. It will be, of course, a great advantage to 
have the whole law on such a subject brought within a 
moderate compass; and when we are considering what the law 
should be, it is a very great advantage to be able to hold easily in 
mind all that it is proposed to make or leave law. Looking, then, 
at Mr. Cross’s Bills, can they be accepted as forming, with the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, a complete and satisfactory 
Labour code? We do not think they can, and at any rate, it 
is proper that this should be very carefully considered. The 
workmen have found that an Act on this subject once passed— 
even when there is so much doubt about its provisions that it 
is thought right to make it a merely temporary enactment—is 
not easily got rid of or modified; and the class of employers 
would find the difficulty of procuring modifications of a labour 
code in their own interest greater still. It is desirable, 


too, that what is passed on this subject should have a 











fair prospect of lasting; and this it can only have if it offer 
to both the sets of people interested in it the minimum 
of ground of complaint. We all, then, need time for 
consideration, and if it can be said without offence, Mr, 
Cross needs time for consideration, as well as the rest of us, 
We unsay nothing of what we said of Mr. Cross’s Bills last 
week, They show admirable good intention, and the law they 
propose for ordinary breach of contract is unexceptionable. 
We have no objection even to the continuance of the jurisdiction, 
concurrently with that of the County Courts, of the Justices in 
this matter(it being almost impossible to dispense with it) ; though 
still doubting whether the workmen will take kindly to it, 
—whether they will be reconciled to a Court which they have 
had some reason for distrusting, by a statement made in a 
Statute that it is in future to be regarded in cases of ordinary 
breach of contract as a purely Civil Court. But the County 
Court Bill, in which ordinary breach of contract is dealt with, 
and the Conspiracy and Injury to Property Bill must stand 
or fall together—were it only because of the connection 
made between them by the new repeal section—and further 
consideration of the latter Bill has convinced us that it does 
not provide for all the cases in which breach of contract 
should be treated as a crime. Safeguards for the conduct of 
industrial operations, for fair-play to those who initiate and 
carry-them on, a people like ours cannot afford to neglect ; 
they serve the interest of the workman in the long-run, as well 
as that of the employer; and Mr. Cross has been timid in pro- 
viding them, or, at any rate, those he has provided do not seem 
enough for our needs. 

It may be said broadly that Mr. Cross proposes no substitute 
for the Fourteenth Section of the Master and Servant Act, which 
provided for the infliction of criminal punishment in cases of 
breach of contract committed under such circumstances as to 
infer “ misconduct of an aggravated character.” He has simply 
runaway from the difficult problem which since 1867 has been by 
authority of Parliament committed to the wisdom of rural 
squires. It is true that he proposes to punish criminally a 
single workman employed by a gas or water company which 
is under obligations to the public, as well as a combination of 
such workmen, when the probable consequence of a wilful and 
malicious breach of contract committed must have been known 
to be the loss to the public of its supply of gas or water. But 
as regards the single workman, this is almost a ludicrous pro- 
vision. The gas-works, at any rate, which would be thrown 
out of gear by the withdrawal of a single workman must be 
on the miniature scale——in which case, the loss of the gas 
ought scarcely to be treated as a public calamity. And even 
in the other case where he proposes criminal punishment for 
a wilful breach of contract, the offence is one which a single 
workman would not often have it in his power to commit. 
Valuable property, property which could fairly be held 
to fall under this vague definition, may often be liable 
to injury through the carelessness of a single workman ; 
but neglect of duty and breach of contract are not the 
same thing; and the breach of contract which exposes 
valuable property to destruction or injury can scarcely ever 
be that of a single man. Both the new crimes, in truth, 
can hardly be committed except by combinations of workmen ; , 
they cannot be taken as replacing in any appreciable degree 
the fourteenth section of the Master and Servant Act; they 
are among the vestiges of the law of conspiracy which are 
allowed to remain applicable to trade disputes. We do not, 
however, blame Mr. Cross for giving up the criminal section 
of the Master and Servant Act. No doubt there are cases 
in which a single workman may break his contract in such 
a way, or under such circumstances, as to deserve 
punishment ; but it is very difficult to foresee and tabu- 
late those cases; and after all, they cannot often in- 
flict such an amount of injury as the criminal law 
should, in matters of this sort, be resorted to for preventing. 
The public may be content to allow breach of contract to 
be treated as a purely civil wrong, whenever the loss affects only 
individual sufferers. What is indispensable is that it should 
be treated as a crime wherever it is of a kind to threaten the 
stability of our trade—where it wrongfully upsets the calcula- 
tions upon which trade is carried on, and which are necessary to 
its being prosperously carried on ; and this can only happen where 
it is a result of combination. Our complaint against Mr. Cross is 
that he has made insufficient provision for the latter case. The 
gas and water clause is a very proper one, but, strictly speaking, 
it is a police provision ; and all that Mr. Cross proposes for 
securing our trade against strikes being unlawfully begun is the 
punishment of those who go on strike without notice, if by 
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going away they expose “valuable property” to destruction | nation. We have no desire to say unpopular things, but 
or serious injury. Workmen, in leaving their work unlawfully, it seems to us that while the rationale of the law of conspiracy 
must take care that they don’t leave machinery to go to as laid down by Judges is in many cases hard to understand, it 
wreck, or the materials of manufacture to go to waste,—that is perfectly intelligible and perfectly defensible in the case of 
is all. Now against the consequences of a strike the law does a combination to commit a breach of contract. And with 
not and should not attempt to secure employers, but does {the punishment limited to three months’ imprisonment, there 
it owe them nothing more than has been provided by Mr. | ought to be no hesitation, we think, in maintaining combinations 
Cross? If workmen, knowing their employer to have heavy for that purpose among the few combinations for trade purposes 
contracts, the non-fulfilment of which will expose him to heavy | which are to retain the criminal stamp. 

penalties, perhaps ruin him, choose to break their con- 
tracts with a view to coercing him into giving them higher | 


wages, or doing something else to his disadvantage, is the law | THE POLITICAL SIN OF “COLLECTING.” 


to give him nothing but his action of damages against them ¢ A]R. GLADSTONE’S sale of his china will not, we fear, be 
Ought not the protection for which he has stipulated to be | 1 very profitable to himself, for either the buying world 
ensured to him by means of some really efficient remedy? We | distrusts his judgment, or he has missed the top of the market 
have no doubt it should in this, and also in other cases; and| by a month or two; but it may help to dispel a prejudice 
we have no hesitation in saying that it will be perfectly fair which lingers throughout the country, and will probably die 
to make criminally punishable any combination made for the | hard. Odd as it may seem, there can be no doubt that an 
breach of a contract, with a view to coercing an employer in | important section of the British public regard the accounts of 
any way whatever. The late Commission recommended some- | the art sales which so constantly appear in the papers with 
thing like this, and this at least ought to have been proposed | something more than distaste, with a sort of feeling that they 
by Mr. Cross. It may be said that it will do employers | indicate a national decadence, that such sales are in some way 
very little good to compel their workmen to give them the | morally wrong, an outward evidence of that amazing “ luxury ” 
stipulated notice; that this only means a short delay, and that | which, according to moralists of the old type, always drew 
the case is too small to be worth providing for. If employers | down the wrath of heaven. This feeling extends to almost 
think so, well; but the employers, we should say, do not think | every object of collection except pictures, which are considered, 
so; and it is obvious that a month, or even a fortnight, more of | for reasons not very intelligible to the observer, creditable 
work might often be of great advantage to them. On the! property; but it is especially bitter against china, probably 
other hand, it is no hardship to workmen to hold them in | from some idea that china is especially liable to destruction by 
such cases to their contracts ; to say to them,—combine to give | housemaids and careless people. The collector of china at 
notice if you will, but if you combine to strike without giving | fancy prices is considered one who wastes wickedly, and the 
notice, you commit a treachery which the law will punish. | immense number of collectors, the prices they give, the minute- 
They will still be able to cripple, perhaps to ruin, a trade—to | ness of the differences which in their eyes affect value, and 
kill the bird in the hope of getting the eggs—by the use of | above all, their tendency to admire the grotesque and fanciful, 
combination which the law allows them. They will retain a are all quoted as evidences of the “wantonness” which is 
means of putting pressure on employers which is only too| supposed to make nations decay. Lord Dudley has been 
efficient. They will have no title to complain if the law steps) more abused for his purchase of the china ship, or 
in to forbid them from wrongfully increasing the efficiency of | whatever it was, for £10,000, than for defying the law 
such pressure. We are far from thinking that heavy punish- in trying to recover his jewels, as he was popularly sup- 
ments are called for in such cases; on the contrary, we! posed to have done; and a good many people held Mr. 
cordially approve of Mr. Cross’s proposal that the punishment | Mendel’s bric-d-brac to be quite sufficient explanation of 
of trade offences of this sort should not exceed three months’ | his reported reverses. Heaven had no business to prosper a 
imprisonment. 'man who wasted his substance on curiosities. The feeling 
We have assumed that there are cases in which the breach | does not seem to be quite identical with that which Mrs, 
of contract may, through the circumstances attending it, and | Stowe attributes to her Yankee farmers, who think if a neigh- 
especially through the use of combination, properly be made | bour buys a silk dress, the money might have been given to the 
to lose its usual character of a civil wrong, and be treated as | Missionaries—for if Mr. Mendel had put his money in gold 
acriminal injury. Workmen can never be made to see how an | bars and kept them in his cellar, he would have been con- 
act done in concert by a thousand men can be different from | sidered quite right—but is more vague and despondent, more 
or worse than the same.act when done by one person, and | tinged with a sort of fear that all that expense is prideful and 
perhaps this is not surprising; but of late their view has re- | goes before a fall. Englishmen are the least thrifty of all the 
ceived encouragement from some people who ought to know | races of men, but the mass of them think that all forms of waste 
better. The matter, however, is a very simple one. A breach | which they do not understand, or which are flaunted before the 
of contract made in concert by a thousand persons is different | general eye, are slightly wicked, and believe as their fathers 
in character from a breach of contract by a single person, | did, that the luxury which destroys is the luxury which coste 
because it is a breach of contract which a thousand persons; money. There are dissenting congregations all over the land, 
have agreed to commit. As to the wrong contemplated, | where a man who gave 25s. a pear for those d’Angouléme 
each man of the thousand is thinking, not of the little | pears by which the great fruiterers advertise themselves, would 
mischief his own breach of contract would involve, but | be considered, whatever his wealth, a fitting subject for prayer, 
of the great mischief which the whole thousand can, —though the man who gave the same sum for a bottle of wine 
by breaking their contracts, inflict,—and that may be in-| would not, the desire for fine wine being intelligible to men of 
definitely more than a thousand times what one man could ‘all grades,—and where the reading of one of the lists published 
inflict. There is a difference like that between a slap on the | after Christie and Manson’s sales, would deepen greatly the 
face and a blow with a bludgeon,—between a petty assault and | sense of the instability of earthly things. “Such wanton pro- 
an assault with intent to murder. Then the quality of the | fusion can never last,” would be the mildest judgment uttered, 
act when done by the thousand is different from that of the and nine-tenths of the audience would only be restrained by 
same act done by one person. A single person, when he breaks | manners from adding, “and we hope it won't.” They are half 
his contract, knows that he puts his employer to inconvenience, | tempted to wish, as on other grounds we know that many 
but he can scarcely flatter himself that the inconvenience will | pious and cultivated men do wish, that Great Britain should 
be so great as to put the employer in his power, to make him | pass through a temporary visitation of poverty, and are ready 
subject to his will, and obliged to accept terms dictated by | to receive any croaking prophecy as to her future with an 
him ; in fact, he never does so. But a thousand persons, when | undoubting and a gratified belief. 
they combine to break a contract, either intend to do their} The feeling when untinged with envy is perhaps natural, 
employer a great harm, or to coerce him through the fear of | being an expression of the permanent wonder of men at the 
suffering great harm into doing something against his will, to | inequalities of their lot; but it is rather a silly one, and no 
his disadvantage, and which will be beneficial to them. There | one will be sorry if Mr. Gladstone’s sale helps to diminish 
is, in short, with a combination an entirely different motive, | its intensity. He at all events, as they know, is neither 
and an indefinitely greater risk of mischief arising out of | frivolous, nor flaunting, nor wasteful, and he certainly did not 
the act done; and this being so, and the act being an | devote time or money to a pursuit which he considered question- 
unlawful one, nothing can be plainer than that the Legislature | able, either on moral or social grounds. They will recognise 
ought to consider whether, though treating it when done by | that, we believe, if it be unwillingly ; and if they recognise it, 
single persons as only a civil wrong, it ought not to provide | and give Mr. Gladstone the benefit of an idiosyncrasy, they 
criminal punishment for it, when committed by a combi- | may be induced to extend their tolerance, not only to individual 
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collectors, but to the pursuit itself, which no more indicates the 
decadence of the nation than it does its approaching poverty. 
We very much doubt if it has increased at all,in proportion to 
the increase of persons possessed of private wealth, though no 
doubt it has become exceedingly and most objectionably con- 
spicuous. Rich Englishmen have always been collectors from 
the days when they began to possess ready-money—that is, as 
we read our history, from the days when the working of the 
American mines gave Europe sufficient currency—but their 
collections attracted less attention. There was nothing in 
England to buy which they wanted, and they made their 
purchases chiefly abroad, in Venice, and Paris, and Amsterdam ; 
but they made them all the same, and filled their houses with 
treasures of art, and workmanship, and rarity, just as they do 
now. They did not give such prices, of course, but we do not 


men still say they cannot understand the value placed on 
precious stones, and certainly a precious stone, if bigger than 
a pin’s head, is not a very useful thing; but a thousand years 
hence rich people, say in Ottawa or Maritzburg, will be buying 
sapphires and diamonds just as they do now, and those who do not 
| buy them, when they hear of the sales, which by that time will 
| be telegraphed over the world, will be talking of luxe effréné 
| just as they do now. Nothing is more durable than this taste, 
except, perhaps, the royal caste of Europe, which above any 
other group of people has indulged it, and is not punished yet, 


| 


| 








TALKING BY FLASHES OF LIGHT. 
T seems a strange thing that, though lights and lighthouses 
have beén so long used to convey definite little bits of in- 


know that they gave much less in proportion to their incomes. | formation to the sailor and the surveyor as to the position and 


England was almost as poor till 1800 as Germany was till 
1870, though she never, as Germany did, starved the agents of 
the State; yet the country was full of movable treasures, 
marbles, pictures, plate, jewels, books, and fine furniture, and 
the passion for china was as strong as in 1875. If we hada 
Hogarth among us, he would ascribe to us different vices and 
another method of life, but he would satirise our expensive- 
nesses through allusions very much the same. His grand 
dames would worship china and monsters and stuffed monkeys, 
just as Hogarth’s did, and the principal noteworthy change 
would be that among the stronger sex at all events, grade 
is no longer marked by eostliness of dress. Jewelled buttons 
have dwindled into studs, and are then considered foppish, 
diamond buckles would be trodden on, and the gemmed sword- 
hilt is bought only as an antiquarian curiosity. The collect- 
ing mania has only become more visible because our shops are 
more showy—though the richest sellers affect more and more 
to avoid the “advertising vulgarity” of shop-fronts—and | 
because, owing to the diffusion of wealth, and of taste, and of | 
dilettante curiosity, the newspapers find it pay to record the 
details of certain sales, which again are much more frequent | 





| 
| 


than they otherwise would be, because the owners of curiosities | 
who want money think now is their best time. They are 
quite right, we may add en passant, for though the recent 
City “scare” is passing over, it is nine years since Overend 
Gurneys fell, and a decade without a Black Friday would be 
an anachronism in our commercial history. When it comes, 
and it will come, splendid as the harvest promises to be, there 
will be an end for a twelyemonth of fancy prices for many an 
article now marketable as well as for old china. Society talks, 
too, a great deal more about purchases, the old etiquette which 
held such talk boastful having given way, partly from the | 
universality of the taste, and partly from the new and not| 
ungraceful etiquette which assumes as an unspoken fact that | 
everybody has as much money as he knows well what to do 
with. Even, however, if there has been an increase in the| 
tendency to spend upon articles of temporary or doubtful | 
value, we do not know that it indicates any kind of decadence | 
in the country. There is no harm in china of itself, or any | 
other useless but tolerably durable article, and buying without 
hope of interest is not, that we see, morally so much worse 
than buying in hope of dividends. The purchase, it is said, 
locks up money which might be better employed; but that 
statement, even if it were true, would be true also of the pur- 
chase of a carpet. or a silver spoon, or a pound of sugar, or 
anything else which it is possible to do without, and as it 
happens, it is not true. The locking-up of the money for 
John is the unlocking of it for Tom, and the possibility 
of its wise expenditure is, except for the individual buyer, 
neither increased nor diminished. The most dangerous 
of all * luxuries” to a State is the luxury of hoarding, and 
the popular idea of frivolity requires a good deal of correction. 
It does not matter much what an ignorant man purchases in 
order to show his wealth; or if it does, the modern mode, 
buying “treasures,” is much to be preferred to the old mode, 
buying dependents. Buying anything that you know all about 
and like is the pleasantest of pastimes, and with the world in its 
present groove of accumulation, by no means the most costly of the 
innocent indulgences. The world will not be destroyed because | 
much money is given for ‘Wedgwood,’ nor will individual for- 
tunes be crippled as they are by gaming. It is as reasonably 
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certain that the world’s wealth will increase as that its popu-| 
lation will increase, and if both increase, the demand for any- | 
thing which cannot be produced at will is not likely to be 
diminished. It is very easy to say that the taste for curiosities | 
is a mere taste which may die, but the world has said that of | 
many tastes which have lasted a very long while. Very able | 


| be perceived ? 


direction of particular rocks, headlands, mountains, and so forth, 
they have never been applied, except in the shape of beacons 
carrying an already expected bit of intelligence from hill-top to 
hill-top, to enable distant persons to communicate with each 
other. Probably the reason has been that it has hitherto been 
thought impossible to ensure that the information which is 
thus communicated from any particular centre of light shall 
actually reach the destination for which it is intended, and 
that the sender shall receive back a reply. It is not very 
encouraging work to send out messages into space, on the 
chance that they will reach the proper person and be by 
him understood. Advertising in the ‘‘Agony column” of the 
Times, on the chance that the person aimed at, whose proper 
address you don’t know, will read what you advertise, is a hope- 
ful process, compared with flashing out messages to sea or land 
without any reasonable ground for belief that their meaning is 
caught by any person to whom the intelligence it contains would 
be of use. However, Mr. Henry C. Mance, of the Government 
Persian Gulf Telegraph Department, appears to have completely 
got over this difficulty, by the invention of the ingenious little in- 


| strument explained by Mr. Samuel Goode, in the admirable lec- 


ture which he delivered at the Royal United Service Institution 
on Monday, the 14th inst. The instrument, which Mr. Mance 
has called a Heliograph, but which might just as well be called a 
selenograph or lampadograph, since it enables the person who uses 
it to signal with any light bright enough to be reflected to the 
needful distance, is simply a little mirror, the inclination of which 
can be so altered, even by a hair’s-breadth, in any plane, as to 
enable the person who uses it to reflect a ray of light from its 
surface precisely in a given line of direction. It does not matter 
whether the place to which the message is to be sent can be seen 
at the moment or not. Of course, if the place be at all far off, 
and the message be sent by artificial light at night, it would be 
impossible to see the destination of the message. Still, if in the 
day-time, when the place was visible, the precise direction requisite 
for the ray to travel in order to reach its*destination had been 
ascertained, there will be no manner of difficulty in sending it off 
in that direction, even at a time when youare quite unable to see 
the goal to which you are sending it. All you need to assure you of its 


| . . . ° . 
| arrival, and to obtain a reply, is the appearance of a star of light in the 
| line in which you have transmitted your own ray,—which star is 


perceived through a minute transparent spot of your mirror, 
from which the silver has been rubbed off. That signal once 
received, the communication is established, and nothing is easier 
than to converse with your distant correspondent. ‘This is done 
by means of the system known as the Morse system of Tele- 
graph, a system which expresses all the letters of the alphabet by 
means of different combinations of a dot and a line. When 


| using light-signals, the dot is represented by an instantaneous 


flash and disappearance of the star, the line by a somewhat longer 
apparition of it. And by the aid of this very simple language, 
any two persons whose mirrors can carry a flash over the distance 
between them may converse at will for any time during which 
their lights serve them. But how far can signals of this kind 
The answer is, of course, that this depends 
very much on the light used. With a bright sun and a 
tolerably good altitude, there seems no sort of difficulty in 


| conversing at the distance of fifty miles; and with strong mirrors 


and much more elevated stations, such as the tops of really high 


| mountains, like Mont Blanc, for example, we can see no reason 


why a very much longer range indeed could not easily be attained. 
In India it appears that Captain Collette, deputy-assistant- 
quartermaster-general, has reported from Simla that all “ the re- 
ports of the work of the heliograph except one (to be noticed 
subsequently) are favourable, and all agree on the following ),oints: 
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(a) that signals given by it are perfectly clear and satisfactory ; 
(5) that they can easily be used in ordinary weather, without 
telescopes, up to fifty miles.” And the instrument by which these 
results are attained can be made for a sum not exceeding £5 
sterling, and of a weight not exceeding 5 lb. avoirdupois. With 
the use of a telescope, of a stronger mirror, and a much greater 
elevation, it is pretty certain that satisfactory telegrams of far 
greater range could be sent, though we have at present no idea of 
the maximum range which would be attainable. ‘The limitation on 
the use of this instrument is, of course, that with any light less 
than full sunlight the range diminishes :apidly; that with full 
moonlight, for instance, it would be very much restricted, and 
with only a lime-light or an electric light, it would be 
more restricted still, and that full sunlight is never to be 
counted on in high latitudes, and least of all at the tops of 
mountains which are often enveloped in clouds. Still, in tropi- 
cal countries, where sunshine can be relied on for the great 
majority of days in a large number of months in the year, the 
heliograph may well be of the greatest possible use in places where 
an electric telegraph-wire cannot be laid down, or would not be 
remunerative if it were laid down, or where it has been cut by the 
enemy. It seems certain that during the sieges of Metz or Paris, 
as Mr. Goode points out in his valuable lecture, the heliograph 
would have rendered the use of carrier-pigeons quite needless, and 
would have enabled the French to send news as easily into the 
besieged fortresses as out of them. A heliograph, too, has the 
special advantage that, by daylight at least, the process of interchange 
of messages would usually be invisible to any but the persons 
engaged in it, since the ray which carries the message is not easily 
discovered by any one who is quite out of the line in which it 
travels. Even if lime-lights or other artificial lights had to be 


used, by transmitting the ray through a hole in a shutter, so as to | 
cut off all the fringe of light around it, it might be rendered very | 


unlikely to attract attention anywhere except at the place to which 
it was commissioned. 
Probably the most striking use—except the use in siege opera- 


to the electric telegraph,—its simplicity, and independence of 
capital and labour and long preparations, such as are implied in all 
lines of aerial and submarine wire,—constitutes its chief recom- 
mendation to the class which cannot command capital or labour, 
but can command almost any amount of dexterity and skill. 

On the whole, the Heliograph will doubtless add vastly to the 
resources of mankind in all poor and wild and unsettled districts, 
and wherever it is not worth while to organise complete modes of 
communication ; but at the same time, it cannot but add to the 
resources of the Arabs of society, who are wonderfully ingenious 
in availing themselves of new and easy systems of signs such as 
this will place at their disposal. 


ADMIRAL ROUS ON COCK-FIGHTING. 

T is, perhaps, just as well that Admiral Rous should have 
l written to the Times a letter in praise of Cock-fighting. The 
Admiral is careful to say that, the law being what it is, he intends 
to obey it—a remark which, coming from an admirer of the 
“sport,” is a useful snub to the lawless—and his letter in itself is 
not of the kind which now-a-days makes converts. Fifty years 
ago it would have been considered, we fancy, a convincing as 
well as an elegant composition ; but to-day the most elaborate 
proof that Themistocles approved of cock-fighting, that Pompo- 
nius Mela thought it essential to manliness, that Gustavus 
Adolphus despised the Imperialists for giving it up, that 
Henry VIII. loved a ‘main,’ and that “a Mr, Wilson, in the last 
century,” advised Englishmen “ never to give up this delicious and 
pleasant pastime,” will scarecly sway the judgment of an Etonian of 
fifteen. ‘The argument, too, that cocks like fighting, or at all events, 
like it better than being killed in early life for the table, has been 
a little used-up on behalf of slavery, battue-shooting, steeple- 
chasing, and prize-fighting, till it rather wearies the new genera- 
| tion, who, moreover, are not all inclined to believe too much in 
| any assertion of which they never can have any proof. Those 
| of them who mind a little cruelty will ask who cross-examined 





| 





tions—which will be made of the new invention will be its use to | the cocks, and those who do not will inquire “what the devil 
travellers, especially in a mountainous country. For the Alps,— | the bird's fancies in such a matter signify to anybody.” The letter 
granting, of course, the sun,—it will afford far more effectual | will do noharm to poultry, andit may do this good to human beings, 
means of communicating between different groups of travellers, that they will be forced just in the nick of time to consider whetherthe 
and between each group and the nearest village, than they have | wealthy “‘ roughs,” who, full of money and food and leisure, are en- 
ever yet had. During an ascent of Mont Blanc, for instance, | deavouring to revive this sport, really have anything tosay for them- 
there could never be the least difficulty on a sunny day or moon- | selves. A sort of mania for cock-fighting has broken out in the 
lit night in communicating at once with Chamouni to procure | North, and though Magistrates are doing their duty, and the police 
more guides, or fresh ropes, or any other thing needful to the | support the law, it is quite evident that a good many people much 
climbers. Even should sudden storm and darkness come on, a | above the colliers think the only offence involved in the practice 
very slight addition to the travelling apparatus of the guides | consists in the breach of law. ‘The Admiral has spoken up for 
would enable them to communicate for such trifling distances | them pluckily enough, and in spite of his school-boy notion of 
as these by the reflection of an artificial light. Nothing would be | authorities, has put their case as well as it is at all likely to be put ; 
easier, too, than by the help of the Morse alphabet to make every | and to what, when it is examined, does the case amount ? Merely 
revolving light on the coast spell out continually its own name, | to this, that the habitual observation of cocks bravely killing one 
so that there should be no possibility of the confusion which | another tends to develop manliness, and particularly that kind of 
sailors in unfamiliar seas sometimes make between one light and | manliness which makes men better soldiers. | Whether this 
another. We are assured on the best authority that the Morse | development is effected by making the spectators braver, or by 
alphabet may easily be learned, by a particular simplification, in | making them more ‘ passionately emulous of glory,” as Pomponius 
a very much shorter time indeed than is usually taken to learn it, | Mela and the Emperor Severus appear to have thought, does 
and so thoroughly learned as to enable the learner to use it freely | not distinctly appear in Admiral Rous’s letter; but we will 
himself in communicating with others. If so, no sailor who has | give him the benefit of cither explanation, and ask him to 
passed his examination need be ignorant of it, and by its help he | give of either some little fraction of convincing evidence. Themis- 
might receive as full an assurance of where he is when he comes | tocles’s opinion is not conclusive at all. Greeks liked cock-fighting 
across a revolving light as the lips of a pilot who had lived all and were brave, but Bengalees like cock-fighting and are not. 
his life within view of the light could give him. | Clearly the a priori argument is all against Admiral Rous. ‘That 

There is one new danger, however, which a general familiarity with /a man can be made more brave by habitually encountering danger, 


| 
/and more emulous of glory by secing that those whom he respects 


the process of light-telegraphy is likely to bring with it. Though, of | 
course, the delicate adaptations of the heliograph,—those, for in- ' are emulous of it too, may be admitted without controversy ; and 
stance, which enable the operator to alter the position of the mirror we should admit at once, as many humanitarians decline to do, 
so minutely from minute to minute as to allow for that infinitesimal that courage, besides being useful, is a virtue, and the desire of 
change of the position of the sun or the moon in the heavens | glory, under the regulations imposed on all other passions, an 
which each minute brings,—would be quite beyond the reach | unobjectionable motive foree. We might even go the length 
of prisoners and convicts, yet the principle is so simple, that | of allowing, to save argument, that as we should not 
with a bit of looking-glass or polished metal concealed about | hesitate to vote for a conscription if the country were in 
their persons, the populations of our prisons will certainly find it | danger, we should, if the Admiral’s proposition were proved, 
much easier than before to communicate with their fellow-prisoners | consider before we rejected the proposal for a conscription of 
or their friends outside. If the dot-and-line alphabet is easy to | cocks. If men may be forced to fight on proper occasions, birds 
learn, it might be so combined with a cypher which may very soon } may be forced to fight to make men fight the better. It is not 
become well known among the dangerous classes, as not to be | the consequence, but the premiss, to which we take exception to- 
very dangerous for the person using it. In this way the facilities | day. How can courage be developed by delight, by an ecstasy 
for conspiracy amongst the enemies of the law will be at least as | produced by a scene involving no suffering to the spectator, by 
much multiplied as the facilities for communication amongst | presence at ‘a delicious and pleasant pastime,” in which there is 
armies or travellers. For the very circumstance which makes | for the audience no risk at all? The bird could kill no one, even 
this mode of telegraphing so important, at least as a supplement | if it escaped. Rochefoucauld, if we remember his epigram right, 
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liad a preference for displaying his energy in enduring the spec- 
tacle of the sufferings of other people, but even he never said, in 
his bitterest mood, that watching them made him brave. Or how 
can man catch the love of glory from seeing that a cock, when 
he is fighting, and especially when he is victorious, performs 
actions which seem to indicate to military imaginations that he is 
iuspired by it? People are influenced by example, but it is not 
the example of the inferior animals, else why should not cock- 
fighters get the habit of crowing, or become tainted with that 
spirit of boastfulness which is certainly the most strongly-marked 
characteristic of victorious Chanticleer? Is it only the good, and 
not the bad, which man can catch from quarrelsome birds, or 
ought Bayard to have crowed? Prima facie, one would have 
said that the men who trained birds to fight and enjoyed in safety 
a vicarious contest would not ke manly persons, and as a rule 
that suspicion would be correct. ' Admiral Rous is manly enough, 
no doubt, but he owes his manliness a good deal more to years 
of contest with the sea, with rough sailors, and with the human 
intolerance of discipline in his own heart, than to the ten ‘‘mains” 
he fought, forty-seven years ago, with the Chinese merchant at 
Malacca, and which he recalls now with such proud gleesomeness. 
If that be not true, why is not his Chinese opponent, who fought 
these ten ‘‘ mains,” and doubtless a thousand more, as manly as 
himself? He did all that Admiral Rous did, and more, and for all 
that was probably an obese coward, and certainly not the sort of 
man on whom the Emperor Severus or the gallant old lover of 
horse-flesh would have preferred to rely in action. How does 
it happen that the races which indulge perpetually in @ock-fight- 
ing—the Chinese, Philippine Islanders, and especially the Javanese 
—are more effeminate than Englishmen. They are devoted to cock- 
fighting, and pursue their amusement under the very best circum- 
stances, breaking no law and suppressing no humanitarian scruples 
of conscience, and yet they display very much less of the soldier- 
spirit than do the Englishmen who think that feeding birds 
into fierceness, and providing them with deadly weapons, and 
setting them on to kill each other in a kicking-match, is, on the 
whole, a rather discreditable practice. Which regiment would 


j and ask why the law should interfere with his amusement, when it 
does not interfere with pigeon-shooting, or fishing with worms, 


or playing with a fine salmon on your hook. ‘The difference 
|Seems to us tolerably clear, The fish’s suffering, if it suffers, 
which is doubtful, is an incident of its capture for food, and fishes 
are, like fleas or worms, too far removed from man’s sympathies 
for their suffering to injure his mind. The pigeon ought to be 
| protected, but even at Ilurlingham, the motive is not to cause 

suffering, but immediate death in an unusually painless way, and 
| the suffering which is caused by want of skill is at once contrary 
| to the intention of the performer and invisible to his eyes. But 
in a cock-fight, as in a dog-fight or a bear-baiting, the suffering is 
_ visible, and is an essential part of the sport, which is spoiled by 
| the too early death of one of the combatants. The wish of the 
| man who sets his game-cock to fight is to see his adversary resist 
| after his eye has been kicked out, and his comb torn, and his breast 
made full of wounds, and his spur covered with blood—not to see 
him killed at the first spring. A spectacle of that kind brutalises, 
|and would, if permitted, breed in the spectators a desire for 
| stimulants, which would only be satisfied, or rather would only 
reach its limit—for it is never satisfied—when gladiators were 
killing each other by eighty pairs at a time within an arena, sur- 
rounded by men as brave as Admiral Rous, though, let us hope, 
endued with a callousness which he can never feel. ‘That was 
the development of the practice in ancient Rome, and we see 
nothing in Englishmen which should distinguish them so much 
from those stout old swordsmen. ‘Their nerve is not so much 
less, or their polish so much greater, ‘* They are Christians,” indig- 
nantly cries the Admiral,—‘‘ Christians, and not Pagans.” Ah! 
well, that may be the difference ; and if Admiral Rous will accept the 
Christian creed as absolute law, we are content to leave the morality 
of cock-fighting to his own decision. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
| 


FLOWER-TRAPS. 














Admiral Rous rather command,—one composed of Cameronians | (To THe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
who hated cock-fighting, or one of Javanese whose notion of | Sin,—1am verysorry that Ihave beenso unfortunate as to be under- 
enjoyment from childhood has been to sce the brave little bipeds| stood to be “‘anillustration of the tendency to diverge from Mr. Dar- 
bleed? A Neapolitan “loafer” makes a good soldier enough, | win,” as stated in yourarticle in last week’s Spectator. Nothing could 
we believe, but does Admiral Rous seriously think him a) be further removed from my intention, and it must be either that 
manlier person than the sort of English policeman who! you have seen a very imperfect report of my paper, or my 
goes pell-mell into a crowd of colliery “‘roughs,” in order | Janguage has not been sufficiently clear. ‘That I have failed to 
that he may lose his chance of seeing the sport of which the | find evidence of direct absorption by the leaves of plants which 
Neapolitan gets his fill? In Quito cock-fighting is a public | digest insects merely indicates that my powers of investigation do 
amusement. Great cock-fights go on every Sunday and Thursday, | not equal those of Mr. Darwin, who tells me that he is about to 
the fights, says Professor Orton, are bond jide, and so deep is the adduce such evidence in his coming book. That plants which 
interest excited that the Municipality clears £240 a year from a) have no apparent means of absorbing or even digesting flies should 
small tax on bets. Yet the Ecuadorians are hardly the people | catch them is no more surprising, as I stated in my paper, than 
whom Admiral Rous would specially select for the admira-| that our own eyes cateh flies occasionally. 

tion of his friends. Admiral Rous doubtless believes, with) It was in searching for the evidence of direct absorption of the 
other Englishmen of his kind, that the Bengalee is the most | products of digestion, and by failing to find it, that 1 discovered 
cowardly of mankind, yet the Bengalee has for centuries amused | another phase of usefulness for the digestion of plants, which, in- 
his leisure by training the mina, a little variety of the parrot, to | stead of leading to a divergence from Mr. Darwin, leads directly 
fight, and he does fight as bravely as the best game-cock ever | jn his track. I found that in the Dionwa muscipula and in other 
bred, or as that bad-tempered little pet of the ballad-makers, the | plants there exists a direct channel by which the products of 
robin redbreast, or as that bravest and stupidest of English vermin, | digestion, on escaping from the leaf, are lead directly on to the 
the common ferret. Or can men learn from little game-cocks the | roots, Still better is this arrangement seen in the Sarraceniz. 
emulousness of glory, which they cannot learn from little parrots? | In the pitchers of these plants a large number of flies get drowned, 
Well, the mina does not crow, or flap his wings, or strut when he | and form a putrescent mass, which collects at the bottom. In this 
has conquered, but he looks glad enough. ‘The truth is that this) mass the grub of the Sarcophaga sarraceniz* finds abundant food, 
kind of excitement appeals much more strongly to the indolent! and no doubt the digestion and excretion of dead flies by this 
and effeminate than to the manly, and that what in the latter is a} grub facilitate the process to which I would draw attention. 
mere taste in the former becomes a passion, which when gratified | When the grub has got ready for its pupa state, it bores a hole 
to the full leaves them as little manly as before. People may be | through the pitcher just above the petiole, that is, at the apex of 
made manly by sport when it involves cither danger or exercise, | the funnel-shaped pitcher and close to the roots, and then it 
but a sport which consists in watching two birds in a passion ean drops to the ground. The hole which it bores remains, and every 





no more increase a man’s manliness than watching billiards can 
increase his skill in turning ivory cubes. We do not, of course, | 
say that such spectacles diminish courage. Our 
were brave and emulous of glory, though they were given to wit- 
ness bear-baitings and dog-fights ; but they were not more brave 
or more emulous of glory than the Ironsides, who put down both | 
sports ; and not less brave or emulous of glory than the courtiers | 
of Lucknow, who were brought up on the more provocative diet 
of combats between the wildest and most ferocious beasts of the | 
jungle. If cock-fighting makesan English ‘‘rough ” a better soldier, 
what sort of a hero ought not a Luckuow * rough ” to have been ? | 
But he wasn't, nevertheless. | 


forefathers | 


Admiral Rous, however, may say that he likes cock-fighting, | 


| on to the roots of the plant. 


shower of rain washes the manure prepared in the pitcher directly 
This takes place just before the 
flower appears, that is, just at the time when the manure will be 
most needed by the plant. Most of the pitchers die down before 
the flower-stalk comes up, and it must be nipped off, if it is wished 
to keep the plant to show the pitchers. Irom this it must be con- 


‘cluded that one essential use of the pitchers is for the supply of 


extra nutriment for the growth of the flower and fruit. This manure- 
feeding of the plant by its own exertions is what we would almost 
expect as a previous step towards the absorption by the leaves. 
Thus suppose we take, as the first step in the development of 





* Professor Riley tells us that this fly, and a moth—the Xanthroptera semicrocea 
—are the only insects which can visit the pitchers with impunity. 
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this function, the evident use of leaves for attracting and gather- 
ing moisture to fall on the ground beneath them, for the use of 
the roots. ‘The shade the leaves afford prevents the ground 
under them from becoming dry, and thus the old and fallen 
leaves are decomposed, and furnish manure for the new growth, 
as is seen in pine forests. 

The next step is, that manure is prepared by the leaves them- 
selves, and poured in a concentrated form directly on to the roots. 
It is no matter whether this is entirely absorbed or not. We do 
not absorb all the food we swallow. The next stage would be, 
and is, if Mr. Darwin establishes his point, the direct absorption 
of the product of digestion by the surfaces of the leaves. ‘This 
would be, as I have already pointed out, completely analogous to 
gastric digestion, where the peptic surface is also the absorbent 
surface; and it is the grave importance of this last step which 
makes me hesitate to accept it, until I have weighed the evidence 
offered by Mr. Darwin, though I have little doubt that his ex- 
periments will bear out his conclusions as fully as all his others 
have done. 

Whether Mr. Darwin establishes the fact that absorption by the 
leaves of the insect-catching plants takes place or not, my discovery 
cannot for a moment be supposed to do anything but support his 
views, though it does so in anew and somewhat unexpected direc- 
tion. The doctrine of favoured survival by increased usefulness is 
the only one yet known which accounts for the development of 
structure and faculty, for hereditary transmission, correlation of 
growth, and other similar laws, must be regarded as corollaries 
to it, and useless without it. Though it is rare, as yet, that we 
are in possession of the whole story of any fact of development, 
yet we have the outline sketches of many so graphically drawn 
that any other conclusion is impossible than that I have indicated. 
Even the puzzling instance of the tail to which you refer is one 
which promises to lead to some very substantial results in this 
direction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Birmingham. 

[Can the beginnings of a trap, which as yet are no trap, be of 
any use to the flower, till its structure is sufficiently advanced 
to catch flies, occasionally at least ?—Ep. Spectator. ] 


Lawson ‘Tart. 





VIVISECTION AND SPORT. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SpPecTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In the Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday, June 17, there appeared 
a letter under the above title, from a gentleman signing himself 
** G.,” pointing out the absurd inconsistencies of vivisectionists in 
leaving undisturbed an abominably cruel pastime like fishing, 
while raising such a hubbub over the comparatively painless ex- 
periments of physiologists. Sir Henry Thompson wrote much in 
the same strain some few weeks ago to the 7imes, and I think 
both these gentlemen are entitled to the thanks of the public for 
having exposed, by the criticism of their sound, healthy, English 
sense, the namby-pamby sentimentalism indulged in just now by 
so many weak-minded, if well-meaning, women, and by men still 
weaker than women, 
‘*G.” gives an account in his letter of a day's fishing on the 
previous Saturday. Ile tells us how the worms used as bait were 
impaled, and he describes with careful detail their writhings on 


the hook, and their long drawn-out agony before death came to | 


their relief; then follows a description of the similar torture in- 
flicted on the fishes used as bait, and on those that the bait lured 
to their terrible end. ‘4G.’ then confesses the shame he felt 
when he reflected on that day’s doings; he acknowledges that the 


pain was inflicted in pure wantonness, for some half-dozen muddy, } 


uneatable fish were all that were captured throughout the day. 
He says, that though given to occasional vivisectional experiment, 
he was tlie cause of more intense and more prolonged torture in 
that one day’s fishing than had been occasioned by all his physio- 
logical investigations put together; and the conclusion he draws 
from all this is, that fishing should be put an end to before the 
comparatively painless experiments of physiologists are interfered 
with. 

The letter of Sir Henry Thompson, to which I have referred, was 
written in the same strain and to the same purport. It is refresh- 
ing to listen to such arguments, coming from such men, and to 
see, by the prominent type given to their letters, that the editors 
of the 7imes and of the Pall Mall Gazette are alive to the force of 
their reasoning. 

Several circumstances, besides the favour which these letters 
have met with, tend to show that public opinion is recovering its 
former healthy tone, and it is the conviction that this is so that 
emboldens me to address the present letter to you. 


I am a vivisectionist. ‘*G.” and Sir Henry may possibly dis- 
| pute my claim to the title, but I repeat it, 1 am a vivisectionist. 
| They are in the scientific line, 1 am in the commercial ; that is all 
| the difference between us. 
| ‘The simple fact is, 1 get an honest living by skinning cats; and 

because skins taken from the live cat are worth sixpence a piece 
| more than those taken from the animal when dead, I skin my cats 
| alive, whenever I have the chance. That extra sixpence a skin 
| makes all the difference between a full meal and * clemming” for 
my children, and I am sure both “G.” and Sir Henry will say, 
| that it is far better that ‘a whole wilderness of cats” should 
| suffer a good deal rather than that an honest man’s children 
should “clem.” They are humane gentlemen and physiologists ; 
| they can tell you what “clemming ” implies. 
But notwithstanding all this, it is not many months since I was 
| brought before one of the London magistrates, merely because I 
| had removed the skin from a living cat. You may possibly re- 
member the circumstance, for a report of the proceedings in 
Court was given at the time by almost all the morning papers. 
The charge was what is called ‘“‘proved.” I made no more at- 
tempt to deny it than “G.” or Sir Henry would have made to the 
charge of having experimented on a living monkey or dog; and, 
Sir, I was committed to prison, with hard labour, for six months, 
the magistrate going so far as to say he regretted that the law did 
not allow him to add flogg‘ng to imprisonment. 

Now sect my offence against *(.’s,” and say which of us most 
deserves imprisonment and the whip. Though far from being 
squeamish myself, I don’t wonder that ‘G.” feels ashamed of his 
Saturday afternoon's sport, if all he tells us about it is true. 1 
can positively say that, by his o.rn showing, he caused more 
suffering in that one afternoon than I have caused by all the cats 
put together that I have skinned alive in all my life, and that is 
saying a good deal, for some thousands of them have passed 
through my hands in my time. 

The baits “G.” used were hours in their torture, while an 
awkward fellow even can strip a cat as clean as your hand in 
from ten minutes to a quarter of an hour from the first touch of 
the knife. In my own case, when the skin is once fairly off, as 
often as not I put the poor things out of their pain at once. Why 
shouldn't 1? I never wish to cause ‘+ unnecessary suffering; only, 
like my brother vivisectionists, I claim to be the best judge of 
what is necessary, and like them, I don't wish to be interfered 
with by whining sentimentalists. 

“G.” asks what will become of science in this country, 
|if physiologists here are debarred from sources of knowledge 
available to students abroad? A very sensible question, as far as 
| it goes. But let me remind him that the greatness of this country 
has always depended on its trade and commerce, and to my certain 
| knowledge the English trade in cat-skins will be ruined outright, 


| if foreigners have a monopoly in skinning their cats alive. 


” 





“G.” and Sir Henry are right. Put down fishing first ; when 
| you have done that, it will be time enough to turn to us vivisee- 
tionists, whether scientific or commercial. At the present moment, 
however, a great clamour is being raised, and if “G.” and Sir 
| Henry don’t mind, they'll fare before long no better than it 
| fell to my lot to fare some months ago. If they wish to escape 
| this, let them try to combine scientific and commercial interests, 
Nothing short of this union will avail long. It is in this conviction 
that I now hold out the right-hand of fellowship to my brother 
vivisectionists, and bid them God speed. In their struggle with 
‘humanitarians and sentimentalists they may reckon on us cat- 
| skinners to a man.—I am, Sir, &e., 
St. Giles’s, June 21. 


James Brown, 


THE IRISH WASTE LAND RECLAMATION BILL, 

| (To THe Epiror OF THs “SrectTaTor.”] 

| Sin, —I have just read Mr. W. Bence Jones's letter in the Spectator 

}of the 19th inst., on Mr. MeCarthy’s Waste-land Reclamation 

| Bill. Asa practical engineer and valuator of forty years’ standing, 

| during which period, as a public officer in several counties in the 
west, south, and east of Ireland, I have had abundant oppor- 

| tunities for observation, and have taken a deep interest in the 
question of ** Waste-land Reclamation,” and have given practical 

| proof in my report to the Board of Public Works, in 1837, before 
Lord Devon's Commission, and again before the Select Commit- 
tees of the House of Lords, in 1819 and 1553, of my acquaintance 

| with the subject. 1 may, therefore, without presumption claim 

| to be entitled to speak with some authority in reference to it. 

| Having carefully perused Mr. Jones's very clear and sensible 

| statement of his views, 1 feel bound to take entire exception ta. 
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the theories propounded by him, and the assumptions sought to 
be based on his personal experience. He treats the question from 
the landlord’s point of view exclusively, ignoring that of the oc- 
cupier, and calculates the probable profits of the undertaking as a | 
speculation originating with and carried out by the State, or the 
individual, without calculating on the utilisation of the labour of 
the occupier, which forms the leading feature of Mr, McCarthy's 
Bill. 

Mr. Jones calculates his expenditure as varying from 20s. to | 
£20 per acre, in proportion to the character of the soil, and | 
although admitting ‘‘he has not made up his accounts on the 
principle of the average cost per acre, and could not now sutfli- 
ciently identify quantities to enable him to do so, yet he believes 
£15 per acre would not cover the average cost of all the land he 
has reclaimed.” 

If Mr. Jones had struck a mean, as from his honourable and | 


not thought very much about it, having, as a rule, good land- 


| lords, and rather leaning to freedom of contract as that to which 


they have been hitherto accustomed. 
If two county gentlemen, of equal pretensions and popularity 


in other respects, had contested the county on this issue, we 


should then have seen more clearly whether or not the farmers 


‘care for a Tenant-right Bill. The question would have been 
| forced on them for decision, and they would have responded to it 
| according as they judged best for their own interests. 


Of Mr. Easton they knew, in this division of the county, little 
or nothing; he came forward at the last minute, and was more- 
over weighted heavily by rumours of having coquetted with the 
Labourers’ Union at Eye, and other matters connected with his 
candidature there, the full foree of which can hardly be estimated 
by those not resident in the neighbourhood. His explanation of 
the charge of having subscribed £10 to the Labourers’ Union was 


candid mode of dealing with the question your readers would | not considered satisfactory. Whether it would have advanced his 
have expected (in the absence of a prevalence of exceptional | case as a candidate or not, it would certainly have been more 
conditions, which he has not stated), his average would have been | creditable to himself as a man to have said outright that £10 of 
£10 per acre, which would have agreed with the outside limit of | his money had gone to the Union, and he was glad of it. Many 





Mr. Mitchell Henry, and other experienced reclaimers of Mr. | 
Jones's class. | 

I am not one of those ‘“‘who talk of reclamation as if it was a | 
thing as easy as eating bread and cheese.” I have carefully cal- 
culated, from observation and inquiries, the expenditure of the 
peasant occupiers on the waste curtilages of their farms in many 
parts of Ireland, and I reiterate what I have already asserted in 
the Times in reply to Mr. Clive, that the reclamations successfully 
carried out by the landlords of Ireland are as a drop in the 
ocean, when compared with what has been effected by the 
occupying tenants, and at half the cost. 

The landlords, like Mr, Jones’ employ expensive stewards, a 
large staff, costly machinery, and hired labour, and horse-work. 
The tenant employs his own strong arms and those of his family 
living on the spot, ‘‘not slothful in business, fervent in spirit,” 
and eagerly looking forward to the fruits of their labour in the 
future. 

Hitherto, the Irish peasantry have had no opportunity or 
encouragement for the display of those qualities to the extent of 
their inclination or capabilities, but the protecting influences of | 
the Land Act of 1870 are gradually developing them, and already | 





marked symptoms are apparent throughout the land that they are | 
beginning to appreciate and rely on their own resources; and if | 
this extensive field be now opened up to them, under the auspices 
of an encouraging system of legislation, I confidently predict that 
Mr. Jones will soon find ‘‘the work is not beyond them.” I 
have already assisted in carefully compiling the details of the cost | 
of the plan on which Mr, MeCarthy’s Bill is founded, which Mr. 
Jones will find in the exhaustive pamphlet published by Mr. 
George Orme Malley, Q.C., in 1874, and I invite his candid and 
inquiring mind to their perusal, and fearlessiy submit them to his 





most critical investigation. | 
In conclusion, Sir, I have no hesitation in saying that if the 
Legislature will fearlessly investigate this matter, they will find 

that there are immense tracts of reclaimable wastes in Ireland still 
unproductive, with ample materials, in the shape of coral, shell, | 
and sea-sand, and other manures, within immediate reach, near | 
the sea-shore, and limestone, gravel, marl, and other fertilising | 
substances inland, the application of which the peasant thoroughly | 
understands ; and that there is more than sufficient scope for the | 
most extensive remunerative reclamation, exclusive of the deep | 
red bog, and such-like unprofitable wastes, which I, in common | 
with Mr. Jones and others, deem unsuited for the purposes which | 
Mr. McCarthy’s Bill contemplates.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry Brert, C.E., County Surveyor, Wicklow. 


| 











| 
THE WEST SUFFOLK ELECTION. | 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—I am strongly inclined to believe that you have somewhat | 
over-rated the political significance of the recent election for West | 
Suffolk in speaking of it as ‘‘a considerable triumph for the Go- | 
vernment.” As far as I can form a judgment on the matter, the 
contest between Colonel Wilson and Mr, Easton was not generally | 
regarded or felt as a strictly political one; for not a few of the 





of us would have thought the better of him for it. Sir Edward 
Kerrison, the generous and liberal-minded owner of the Oakley 
Park estates, did not hesitate to meet Mr. Arch on his own ground 
at Hoxne ; and his conduct on that occasion is an example which, 
if it had been adopted in the earlier stages of the Labourers’ 
movement, would have rendered it unnecessary, and if imitated 
even now by landlords and tenant-farmers, would soon heal 
the breach between employers and labourers, and establish a state 
of things for the ultimate benefit of all parties. Sir Edward 
Kerrison did not hesitate to acknowledge openly what he had 
done. It will not damage him with a single farmer in the county. 
Nor do | think it would in itself have constituted a prejudice 
against Mr, Easton with the thoughtful portion of the constituency. 

On the whole, we may safely conclude that this election has gone 
on personal grounds, and that the result would have been the same 
if Colonel Wilson had called himself a moderate Liberal instead of 
a Conservative. He has been spoken of as the next Member for 
many years, and the seat has been unmistakably voted to him 
as having deserved it for services in the county of no party 
character. [lis own political friends, as a matter of course, 
warmly supported him, and amongst the Liberals no one grudged 


| him the honour; and I may add that very few approved of an 


opposition which they felt could not possibly succeed, and could 
only have the effect of putting Colonel Wilson to an unnecessary 


expense.—l am, Sir, &c., A West Surroik ELecror. 


THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST FLOGGING FOR CRIMES 
OF VIOLENCE. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—It has been said that you can prove anything by statistics, 


| So it would seem, from the arguments advanced in the House of 


Commons, when the Offences against the Person Act Amendment 
Bill came up for the second reading. Was the garotte stopped, 
or was it not stopped, by the Act authorising flogging for that 
offence? On a superficial view, it might seem as though Mr. P. 
A. Taylor and Mr. Lefevre had conclusively settled the matter. 
But I was sorry to observe that the gentlemen on that side were 
hardly inclined to take a sutliciently wide view, and involved 
themselves in what seem to me inconsequent reasonings. I do 
not mean only that they confused the reformation of the indivi- 
dual offender with the deterrent quality of the law, but that they 
proved for their own side far too much. Mr. Lefevre, for 
example, said that the ninety men who had devoted themselves to 
garotting were already in prison before the passing of the Act of 


| 1863 authorising the ‘‘ cat.” Lf so, the cessation of the crime is 


at once accounted for, but then Mr. Lefevre has no right to pro- 
nounce one way or other on the effects of the law of 1863. So 
far as he is concerned, it was then untried, and if his assertion is 
to be trusted, it came too late. 

But the matter may be looked at in another way. Statistics 
are certainly in favour of the statement—that the punishment of 
penal servitude, possibly for life, did not suttice to stop garotting. 
It was in August, 1861, that the law was passed rendering 


| garotters liable to a period of penal servitude for not less than 


leading Liberals supported Colonel Wilson on personal and local | three years and up to a life-sentence, and yet garotting went on, 


grounds, whilst a large number refrained from voting at all be- 

cause Mr. Easton, for one reason or another, did not possess their | 
confidence. I much question whether the Farmers as a body | 
voted with any distinct reference one way or the other to Tenant- | 


+ Mr. Taylor and Mr. Lefevre confess, till the end of 1862, the 


panic being at its climax in November and December of that 
year. Mr. Taylor, as reported, asserts that garotting was 
stopped by the action taken some eight or nine months before 


right. They have probably, with comparatively a few exceptions, | the passing of the flogging Act,—a very safe assertion, if he 
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merely means what Mr. Lefevre meant when he said that all 
the men had been caught! But this surely does not prove 
the deterrent nature of the law then in existence, though 
it is certainly a high testimony to the excellence of the 
police and detective arrangements! Indeed, it says so much 
against the deterrent nature of the then law, that the fact of none 
of the men on release returning to their old ‘‘ plant” may be said | 
to reverse a received principle of criminal statistics, unless some 
weight be laid on the change of punishment which had been 
brought about in the meantime. Take a fact or two further open 
to any one who chooses to look into the matter. In the end of 
November, 1862, Baron Bramwell tried 19 persons for garotting. 
Of these, two—the ringleaders—were sentenced to penal servitude 
for life ; the others—accomplices and those who had used less of | 
violence—to periods ranging from four to twenty years. But for 
weeks after that—when the judge, be it noted, too, had distinctly | 
intimated his determination to sentence to life-periods all the 
worst cases—garotting still went on; and it was after this that 
Sir George Grey had to confess to a deputation that he had insti- 
tuted the most careful investigations, and had found that “though 
few of the garotters were ticket-of-leave men, many of them were 
known to have undergone penal servitude at one period or another.” 
Now, let us see what can be made of these figures. The 
average of the life-sentences was about 10 per cent., and of the 
sentences to 20 years about 15 per cent. Deduct one-quarter 
from your 90 men, and that leaves, say, 65, then allow—which is 
surely a very liberal allowance—30 for disease, death, &c., and 
you have this result,—that some 25 at least of these men have since 
been free in the midst of us. ‘The proportion of recommitments 
for serious crime is one-third. Now, why is it that these men have 
not systematically resumed the garotting? They did not desist, 
as we know, for fear of a long term of penal servitude. Or 
are some of them to be found swelling the list of crimes of 
violence of another class, which runs thus, with noticeable in- 
crease, recently,—in 1872, 311; in 1873, 312; in 1874, 351? Penal 
servitude did not for eighteen months deter. Would it have done so 
during these recent years, when a proportion of garotters had re- 
turned to freedom, if they had not had the fear of the ‘‘cat”’ before 
them? This is the radical question for those who wish to esti- 
mate the deterrent effect of what is called “ torture ” ona certain 
type of criminal mind ; and the question was certainly neither 
faced nor answered by Mr. P. A. ‘Taylor and Mr, Lefevre.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Avex. H. Japp. 





CONSCIOUS AUTOMATA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Dr. Walter F. Atlee writes to the editor of the Philadelphia 
Medical Times :-— 


“In a letter recently received from Lancaster, where my father 
resides, it is said :—* A queer thing occurred just now. Father was in 





the office, and heard a dog yelping outside the door; he paid no atten- 
tion until a second and louder yelp was heard, when he opened it, and | 
found a little brown dog standing on the step upon three legs. He | 
brought him in, and on examining the fourth leg, found a pin sticking | 
in it. He drew out the pin, and the dog ran away again.’ The office | 
of my father, Dr. Atlee, is not directly on the street, but stands back, | 
haying in front of it some six feet of stone wall with a gate. I will add, | 
that it has not been possible to discover anything more about this dog. | 
“This story reminds me of something similar that occurred to me | 
while studying medicine in this same oftice nearly thirty years ago. A | 
man, named Cosgrove, the keeper of a low tavern near the railroad 
station, had his arm broken, and came many times to the office to have 
the dressings arranged. He was always accompanied by a large, most | 
ferocious-looking bull-dog, that watched me most attentively, and most 
unpleasantly to me, while bandaging his master’s arm. A few weeks 
after Cosgrove’s case was discharged, I heard a noise at the office -door, 
as if some animal was pawing it, and on opening it, saw there this huge 
bull-dog, accompanied by another dog that held up one of its front legs, | 
evidently broken. They entered the office. I cut several pieces of 
wood, and fastened them firmly to the leg with adhesive plaster, after 
straightening the limb. They left immediately. The dog that came } 
with Cosgrove’s dog I never saw before nor since.” 
Do not these stories adequately show that the dogs reasoned and | 
drew new inferences from a new experience ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bb. 
CAPTAIN LAWSON’S “WANDERINGS IN NEW | 
GUINEA.” 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I believe that in a very few lines I can remove your reviewer's 
doubts as to the accuracy of the author of ‘‘ Wanderings in New 
Guinea,” and perhaps save that most entertaining volume from | 
being wholly misunderstood, as it has been, by some of its carlier | 
critics. 
In describing his partial ascent of ‘‘ Mount Hercules,” Captain 
Lawson states (p. 155) that starting ‘ soon after 4 o’clock” from 


a bivouac below 2,000 feet, he reached by 9 a.m. a height of 14,000 
feet, and by 1 p.m. 25,314 feet above the sea,—that is, he ascended 
over 12,000 feet in the first five hours, and over 11,300 feet (in- 
cluding a halt) in the second four. This feat was accomplished by 
men laden with ‘‘arms and blankets” over ground where ‘coarse 
grass impeded progress,” over rocks ‘‘dangerously slippery,” up 
‘‘an almost perpendicular face,’ where masses of the rock gave way 
and some ugly falls were received, and despite extreme suffering 
from the rarity of the air at an elevation higher than had ever 
before been reached, unless by eronauts. 

Mont Blanc is about 12,000 feet above Chamounix. At Captain 
Lawson’s New-Guinea pace, it would be an easy five hours’ walk 
from the village to the top; but climbing without impediments, 
and on what in summer is a well-marked trail, he will doubtless, 
should he ever condescend to our European hills, make the ascent 
in much less time. 

I need scarcely say that no Alpine Clubman needs to wait for 
the return of an expedition to New Guinea, in order to form an 
opinion on the value of the statements contained in these thrilling 
travels.—I am, Sir, &c., Dovetas D. FREsHFIELD. 





= 


POETRY. 


hints 
THE FACE OF THE CHRIST. 


[These sonnets are based on the controversy respecting the beauty 
or deformity of Christ, which originated very early, and continued for 





|a long period. Justin Martyr, Cyril of Alexandria, and Tertullian 


upheld the theory of His deformity; indeed, Cyril asserted that he 
had been the “ugliest of the sons of men.” The school which con- 
tended for the bodily perfection of Christ numbered, among the Fathers, 
Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome, and John Damascene. In support of the 
latter doctrine, a letter was produced purporting to be written by Len- 
tulus, proconsul in Judiwa before Herod, in which a description of the 
Saviour oceurs. This description is so beautiful, and realises so fully 
a high ideal, that one regrets the letter is a forgery. The picture there 
given has been used in the third sonnet. ] 
I. 

Tue Master vanished, but his Spirit swept 

Across the East, and stirred to eloquence 

The sad disciples in the truth’s defence ; 

But year by year the Lord of Silence crept 

Into their midst, and one by one they slept, 

Till no man lived who had with reverence 

Looked on the Lord Christ's shining countenance, 

Or stood anear him while he prayed and wept ! 

Yet still his purifying spirit reigned, 

And filled remoter souls with light sublime, 

And conquered kingdoms by its tender grace : 

Then many eager, thankful eyes were strained 

To pierce the mists which touch the skirts of Time, 

To gain one glance of the Redeemer’s face ! 


II. 
And there were those, severe of soul, who said : 
‘*'Think not the Spirit of the Lord was vain, 
And clothed itself with loveliness, to gain 
The wretched homage of the knee and head ; 
Nay, rather, with uncomely front, he pled 
For grace of soul; with heavy brows of pain 
And shadowed cheeks, rebuked their fierce disdain 
Whose pomp disturbed the Spirits of the dead! 
Thus by pure force of Virtue men believed, 
And gilded priestcraft wondered and was wroth ; 
So was the triumph of the Lord achieved,— 
He scorned the brilliant raiment of the moth, 
Chose the rough pathway to the eternal goal, 
The least in form, the mightiest of Soul !” 


Il, 
A chilled red rose, deprived of sunlight, dies, 
And souls, for lack of Beauty’s warmth, despair : 
So there rose a ery: ‘The earth was bare 
Till Christ appeared, like a divine surprise, 
With God's light glowing in his rare blue eyes 
And on his brow: like poured-out wine, his hair 
Fell, a smooth current to his ears, and there 
Rippled, like sunny clouds in summer skies ! 
‘Tall, with majestic presence, calm, and strong, 
The splendid possibilities of life 
Were perfected in him, and to the ken 
Of troubled nations struggling under wrong, 
And vexed with petty ceremonial strife, 
The Christ revealed humanity to men !” 
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IV. 
The controversy spread from race to race, 
But no authentic vision blessed mankind ; 
Each from the subtle substance of his mind, 
At some strong moment, shaped a marvellous face, 
And called it Christ’s, and for a blissful space 
Bent low before it ; thus were many blind 
To his soul’s beauty, in their haste to find 
Some rapturous glimpse of transitory grace! 
Still with a reverent desire, they dare 
To seek the Master’s presence, knowing weil 
That though they found his features less than fair, 
The splendours of his spirit would compel 
The mask of flesh to fall, and they should see 
The perfect blossom of humanity ! 


WitiraM J. MILLIGAN. 





BOOKS. 
a 
MR. TENNYSON’S DRAMA.* 
‘Tuer can hardly be any serious divergence of opinion as to the 
strength and dramatic spirit of this poem. We will not say that 
it is Mr. 'Tennyson’s best work, but it is among his best works. 
It is strong from end to end, which could not be said of nearly 
all his earlier poems. It is so thoroughly dramatic that it might, 
with an adequate cast of actors, be produced with the highest 
effect on the stage. Almost all the characters who play a real 
part in the drama, however slightly touched, are clearly defined, 
— Philip, whose disgust for the Queen is powerfully painted, but 
who remains otherwise something of a cold, cruel, and sensual 
shadow, being perhaps in some degree an exception. Courtenay, 
Earl of Devon,—the vain and flighty Catholic Plantagenet,— 
‘* this Prince of fluff and feather,” as Lord Howard in speaking 





to Elizabeth calls him; Reginald Pole, the fair-weather Papal | 


Legate, who shrinks alike from being persecuted and from perse- 
cuting, but is easily driven into the latter policy under fear of the 
former; Bishop Gardiner, with his fierce Romanising dogmatism 


and his English hatred of Italian interference in English 
concerns,— 
6g siete “‘ His big baldness, 


That irritable forelock which he rubs, 

His buzzard beak, and deep incavern’d eyes ;” 
Bonner and his moral brutality ; Lord Paget, with the half-con- 
fessed Protestantism of his statesman’s intellect, and yet that 
craving for English influence abroad which makes him support 
the alliance with Spain; Lord Howard, with his aristocratic 
Catholicism, his complete contempt for the vulgarity and ig- 
norance of the new schismatics, and yet his thoroughly-rooted 
antipathy to the bigotry of the sacerdotal spirit; Sir ‘Thomas 
Wyatt, with his tasteful literary cravings and the keen, audacious 
soldier beneath them; Sir Ralph Bagenhall, with his bold, medi- 
tative insubordination and his hopelessness of active resistance ; 
Sir Thomas White (the Lord Mayor), with his political indecision, 


and his wonderful dexterity at swaying the London Guilds directly | 


the feather’s-weight has turned the scale which he is pleased to call 
his mind so as to decide him on his own course ; Cranmer, with 
his somewhat questionable faith and courage—questionable, we 
mean as regards historical fact, not questionable at all in Mr. 
Tennyson's picture,—his humility, penitence, and sweetness; 
and lastly, the imaginary servants and peasants, both men and 
women who are made parties to the drama,—these are all drawn 
with a firm hand and painted with a delicate touch. But 


the great characters of the piece are, as of course they ought to | 


be, Mary and her half-sister Elizabeth whose star declines as the 
Catholic Queen’s rises, and rises fair again as Mary's sets, Of 
course the portrait of Elizabeth is comparatively slight as com- 
pared with that of Mary, but though much less carefully 
filled-in, it is to the full as dramatic and life-like. More- 
-over, as it is intended to do, it makes by contrast the 
chief portrait all the more striking and characteristic. Both 
Mary and Elizabeth have the Tudor courage in emergencies, and 
flashes of what we may call that dramatic magnanimity which 
enables them to see how best to seem superior to suspicion and 
fear ina moment of danger. Mary, when she met Elizabeth at 
Wanstead, at the moment when her own accession was still 
doubtful, took her rival’s hand, as Mr, Tennyson’s drama reminds 
us, called her ‘‘ sweet sister,” and kissed not heralone, but all the 
ladies of her following, and further spoke of the Lady Jane Grey 








* Queen Mary: a Drama, By Alfred Tennyson. London: Henry S. Kingand Co. 


as a poor innocent child who had but obeyed her father. Elizabeth, 
, again, could so far feel with the dead Queen, whose reign had 
| been one long menace to her, as to half-believe in her own re- 
luctance to succeed her, and to be absorbed for the moment, or 
| think herself absorbed, in pity for the sad fate which had darkened 
| steadily down to the miserable close. But while both had the 
Tudor instinct in emergencies, in Mary it was, as a rule, entirely 
subordinated to personal emotions, like her irrational passion for 
the Spanish prince she had never seen, her fixed hatred for 
the counsellors who were forward in advocating her mother’s 
divorce, and her superstitious craving for the blood of the enemies 
‘of the Church. On the contrary, in Elizabeth, personal feeling 
was, as a rule, subordinated to her strong instinct of policy, 
so that her personal wilfulness flashed up almost as capriciously 
in her as the Tudor sagacity did in Mary’s less sober mind, 
The masterly sketch of Elizabeth which Mr, Tennyson puts into 


| Cecil's mouth at the close of the play,—a sketch which ends it 


with a Shakespearian strength and pithiness that make Cran- 
mer’s somewhat hyperbolic and certainly by no means discrimi- 
nating éloge of Elizabeth, at the close of the play of Henry VIII, 
sound flat as well as flattering in the comparison,—is a key to 
Mr. Tennyson’s drift throughout his delineation of Mary. We 
may be excused for giving the closing passage of the play first, 
on the ground that the critic who wants to point out the move- 
ment of the poet’s thought in the drama to those who have not 
yet read it, cannot follow the gradually opening purpose of the 
play itself, but must make the end clear from the beginning. 
This is Cecil's brief picture of Elizabeth :— 
“Much it is 


To be nor mad, nor bigot—havé a mind— 
Nor let priests’ talk, or dream of worlds to be, 





Miscolour things about her—sudden touches 

For him, or him—sunk rocks; no passionate faith— 

3ut—if let be—balance and compromise ; 

3rave, wary, sane to the heart of her—a Tudor 

School’d by the shadow of death—a Boleyn, too, 

Glancing across the Tudor—not so well.” 
It is against this background, as it were, of the ideal Tudor char- 
acter, that Mr. Tennyson paints, with great power and many flashes 
of striking detail, the break-down of Mary’s reign,—the picture of 
the woman who, with momentary intervals of true English feeling 





| 








| and true Tudor sagacity, yet sacrificed her realm to a hopeless 
| and capricious passion which even her most devoted ecclesiastical 


advisers discouraged ; who was, in addition, mad with bigotry; 
who let ‘priests’ talk miscolour things about her” while dream- 
ing of worlds to be; who had a passionate prejudice which she 
supposed to be faith forbidding all ‘‘balance and compromise;” 
who, with all her courage and self-devotion, was neither ‘‘sane” 
nor ‘wary;” and who, instead of having been “schooled” by 
the shadow of death, had been rendered by it fierce, wild, and 
vindictive. ‘The personal caprices of the Tudors were almost 
always dangerous and evil; it was only the power that lay in 
them of subordinating the personal to the national feeling on 
matters which most deeply affected the nation, which made them 
great Sovereigns ; and Mary Tudor cither had not this power, or 


east it away from her in the heat of her Spanish passion and 


gloomy superstition. The fitful ascendancy of these personal 
impulses over the political instincts which were never quite 
wanting to Mary, is finely delineated in an early scene :— 
(“Mary with Parvip’s miniature. 
Mary (kissing the miniature). 
Most goodly, kinglike and an Emperor’s son,— 
A king to be,—is he not noble, girl ? 
ALICE. 
Goodly enough, your Grace, and yet, methinks, 
I have seen goodlier. 
Mary. 
Ay; some waxen doll 
Thy baby eyes have rested on, belike ; 
All red and white, the fashion of our land. 
3ut my good mother came (God rest her soul) 
Of Spain, and I am Spanish in myself, 
And in my likings. 
ALICE. 
By your Grace’s leave 
Your royal mother came of Spain, but took 
To the English red and white. Your royal father 
(For so they say) was all pure lily and rose 
In his youth, and like a lady. 
Mary. 


ALice. 


O, just God! 
Sweet mother, you had time and cause enough 
To sicken of his lilies and his roses. 
Cast off, betray’d, defamed, divorced, forlorn! 
And then the king—that traitor past forgiveness, 
The false archbishop fawning on him, married 
The mother of Elizabeth—a heretic 
Ev’n as she is; but God hath sent me here 





To take such order with all heretics 
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That it shall be, before I die, as tho’ 
My father and my brother bad not lived. 
What wast thon saying of this Lady Jane, 
Now in the Tower? 
ALIcE. 

Why, Madam, she was passing 
Some chapel down in Essex, and with her 
Lady Anne Wharton, and the Lady Anne 
Bow’d to tlie Pyx; but Lady Jane stood up 
Stiff as the very backbone of heresy. 
And wherefore bow ye not, says Lady Anne, 


To him within there who made Heaven and Earth ? 


I cannot, and I dare not, tell your Graco 
What Lady Jane replied. 
Mary. 
But I will have it. 
ALICE. 
She said—pray pardon me, and pity her— 
She bath hearken’d evil counsel—ab! she said, 
The baker made him. 
Mary. 


Monstrous! blasphemous ! 


She ought to burn. Hence, thou (F£wit Avicr). 
being traitor 

Her head will fall: shall it? she is but a child, 

We do not kill the child for doing that 

His father whipt him into doing—a head 

So full of grace and beauty! would that mine 

Were half as gracious! O, my lord to be, 

My love, for thy sake only. 

I am eleven years older than he is. 

But will he care for that? 

No, by the holy Virgin, being noble, 

But love me only; then the bastard sprout, 

My sister, is far fairer than myself. 

Will he be drawn to her? 

No, being of the trne faith with myself. 

Paget is for him—for to wed with Spain 


Would treble England—Gardiner is against him ; 


The Council, people, Parliament against him ; 


But I will have him! My hard father hated me ; 


My brother rather hated me than loved ; 
My sister cowers and hates me. Holy Virgin, 


No— 


Plead with thy blessed son; grant me my prayer ; 


Give me my Philip; and we two will lead 
The living waters of the Faith again 


Back thro’ their widow’d channel here, and watch 


The parch’d banks rolling incense, as of old, 


To heaven, and kindled with the palms of Christ!” 


Then comes the picture of infatuated and almost mad hope for 
the birth of a son in which Mary indulges, in the childish belief 
that that event, without any other change of character or policy, 
will bring her Philip's love, and restore the nation’s pride in 
her,—the self-will of the Tudor caprice clouding her brain more 
and more, and the cool Tudor sympathy with English policy 
showing itself less and less, indeed, only when her advisers urge her 
to something conspicuously opposed to all the currents of national 
feeling, like the execution of Elizabeth, or when the open detesta- 
tion felt for her proposed marriage, and the perils of a great revolt 
call her out of herself into that world of aetion in which she 
was always most of a Tudor and least of a brooding fanatic. One 
of the finest scenes in the play, is the one in which the two morbid 
veins of Mary’s nature, her religious fanaticism and the passion 
for Philip, including the power of persuading herself that her son 
is quick within her, beat with the fullest pulse of hope, and ex- 
tinguish for the time all the latent sagacity of the Tudor monarch. 
Cardinal Pole’s ingratiating professional quotation from the Song 
of Solomon, as he places Mary between himsclf and Philip, and 
the grim, ill-omened jokes with which he garnishes his conver- 
sation on the happy occasion of his inauguration at Lambeth, 
lend the additional force of a fine contrast to the fierce intensity 


of Mary’s brooding hopes :— 


“Ab, gentle consin, since your Herod's death, 
How oft hath Peter knock’d at Mary's gate! 
And Mary would have risen and let him in, 
But, Mary, there were those within the house 
Who would not have it. 

Mary. 

True, good cousin Pole ; 

And there were also those without the house 
Who would not have it. 

Poe. 

I believe so, cousin. 

State-policy and church-policy are conjoint, 
But Janus-faces looking diverse ways. 
I fear the Emperor much misvalued me, 

But all is well; “twas ev'n the will of God, 
Who, waiting till the time had ripen’d, now, 
Makes me his mouth of holy greeting. ‘Hail, 
Daughter of God, and saver of the faith. 

Sit benedictus fructus ventris tui!’ 

Mary. 

Ah, heaven ! 

Pore. 

Unwell, your Grace ? 











Mary. 
No, cousin, happy— 
Happy to see you; never yet so happy 
Since I was crown'd. 
Pore. 
Sweet cousin, you forget 
That long low minster where you gave your hand 
To this great Catholic King. 
Pair. 
Well said, Lord Legate. 


Mary. 
Nay, not well said; I thought of you, my liege, 
Ev'n as I spoke. 
Patrir. 
Ay, Madam; my Lord Paget 
Waits to present our Council to the Legate. 
Sit down here, all; Madam, between us you. 
Poe. 
Lo, now you are enclosed with boards of cedar, 
Onr little sister of the Song of Songs! 
You are doubly fenced and shielded sitting here 
Between the two most high-set thrones on earth, 
The Emperor’s highness happily symboll’d by 
The King your husband, the Pope’s Holiness 
By mine own self. 
Mary. 
True, cousin, I am happy. 
When will you that we summon both our houses 
To take this absolution from your lips, 
And be regather’d to the Papal fold ? 
Pore. 
In Britain's calendar the brightest day 
Beheld our rough forefathers break their Gocs, 
And clasp the faith in Christ; but after that 
Might not St. Andrew's be her happiest day ? 
Mary. 
Then these shall meet upon St. Andrew's day. 


[Enter Paget, who presents the Council. Dunb show 


Pore. 
I am an old man wearied with my journey, 
Ev'n with my joy. Permit me to withdraw. 
To Lambeth? 
Purr. 
Ay, Lambeth has ousted Cranmer. 
It was not meet the heretic swine should live 
In Lambeth. 
Mary. 
There or anywhere, or at all. 
Purtre. 
We have had it swept and garnish’d after him. 
Pore. 
Not for the seven devils to enter in ? 
Puiu. 
No, for we trust they parted in the swine. 
Por. 
True, and I am the Angel of the Pope. 
Farewell, your Graces, 
Puicrr. 
Nay, not here—to me ; 
I will go with you to the waterside. 
Poe. 
Not be my Charon to the counter side ? 
Putcir. 
No, my Lord Legate, the Lord Chancellor goes. 
Pour. 
And unto no dead world ; but Lambeth palace, 
Henceforth a centre of the living faith. 


[Lvxeunt Pruiir, Poe, Pacer, §c. 


Manet Mary. 
He hath awaked! he hath awaked ! 
He stirs within the darkness! 
Oh, Philip, husband! now thy love to mine 
Will cling more close, and those bleak manners thaw, 
That make me shamed and tongue-tied in my love, 
The second Prince of Peaee— 
The great unborn defender of the Faith, 
Who will avenge me of mine enemies— 
He comes, and my star rises. 
The stormy Wyatts and Northumberlands, 
The proud ambitions of Elizabeth, 
And all her fieriest partisans—are pale 
Before my star! 
The light of this new learning wanes and dies: 
The ghosts of Luther and Zuinglius fade 
Into the deathless hell which is their doom 
Before my star ! 
His sceptre shall go forth from Ind to Ind! 
His sword shall hew the heretic peoples down ! 
His faith shall clothe the world that will be bis, 
Like universal air and sunshine! Open, 
Ye everlasting gates! The King is here!— 
My star, my son! [Later Puitar, Duke or Atva, §e. 

Oh, Philip, come with me ; 
Good news have I to tell you, news to make 
Both of us happy—ay, the Kingdom too, 
Nay come with me—one moment ! 
Pir (to Atva). 
More than that: 

There was one here of late—William the Silent 
They call him—he is free enough in talk, 
But tells me nothing. You will be, we trust, 
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Sometime the viceroy of those provinces— 
He must deserve his surname better. 
ALVA. 
Ay, sir, 
Inherit the Great Silence. 
PHILIP. 
True, the provinces 
Are hard to rule and must be hardly ruled ; 
Most fruitful, yet, indeed, an empty rind, 
All hollow’d out with stinging heresies ; 
And for their heresies, Alva, they will fight: 
You must break them or they break you. 
Atva (proudly). 
The first. 
Puivtr. 
Good! 
Weil, Madam, this new happiness of mino. [ Exeunt.” 
Except the close, this is, we think, the finest portion of the play. 
The scene in which Pole absolves the Estates of the Kingdom 
assembled in Parliament for their heresy, and receives them back 
into the Catholic Church, the quarrel in the Council as to the revival 
of the statutes against Lollardism, and the scene of Mary’s cold 
refusal to spare Cranmer even after his retractation, are scenes 
of a fair level of power, but tame as compared with many in 
the book. Especially it is not made clear why Philip takes his 
wife’s part in urging and flattering Cardinal Pole into the policy 
of bitter persecution to which the Legate was opposed, and to 
which it seems probable that, in England at least, where he de- 
sired popularity for the sake of the political help it might bring 
him against his enemies abroad, Philip also was opposed. Nor 
does Lord Paget, who is eager for a policy of tolerance, though 
probably as much from sympathy with the Protestants as from 
pure statesmanship, give Cardinal Pole the sort of support we 
might have expected, or avail himself, as so shrewd a statesman 
would, both of the Cardinal's influence and of his own former 
good service in-forwarding the Queen’s marriage, to bring the 
Queen to her senses as regards the violent policy proposed. On 
the whole, the scene of the quarrel in the Council as to the re- 
vival of the Lollard Acts is the tamest in the play, and that in 
which Mary declines to spare Cranmer is, perhaps, the next to 
it in deficiency of colour. In that scene we might have expected 
signs of a fiercer strugele between the Tudor Queen with her 


keen instinct for the true policy, and the Spanish fanatic with her | 


frantic thirst for revenge on the author of her mother’s divorce, 
With the scenes of Cranmer’s martyrdom the fire of the play 
revives, though Mr. Tennyson's view of Cranmer is, we suspect, 
a good deal too heroic. Yet he permits himself, as we suppose, 
one sarcasm at Cranmer’s expense :— 
* CRANMER. 

Last night, I dream’d the faggots were alight, 

And that myself was fasten’d to the stake, 

And found it all a visionary flame, 

Cool as the light in old decaying wood ; 

And then King Harry look’d from out a cloud, 

And bad me have good courage; and I heard 

An angel ery, ‘ There is more joy in heaven,’— 

And after that, the trumpet of the dead.” 
That notion of the self-willed, bloody, and cruel King Henry 
Archbishop's 





as the ministering angel who raises the old 
courage, even though it was only in his dreams, ought to 
be intended as a bitter satire on the pliant ecclesiastic’s 
former subservience. No whitewashing will ever turn Henry 
VIII. into an angel of light, and it can hardly be doubted 
that Mr. Tennyson here allows himself the only sneer at Cran- 
mer’s worldliness and servility which the play contains. After 
Cranmer’s withdrawal of his retractation, there follows a dialogue 
between two countrywomen, Tib and Joan, which brings out the 
popular feeling about Gardiner and the burning of Cranmer, and 
which is admirably dramatic of its kind,—and after it the gloom of 
the play grows rapidly towards its tragic end. The scene in which 
Mary,—with her reason already on the verge of delirium,—hears 
of the loss of Calais, and in which her despair pours itself forth in 
the one exquisite lyrical wail of the drama, is as fine as anything in 
modern literature. ‘Take this passage, for instance, where Mary, 
among her ladies, picks up one of the seditious papers strewn 
about the palace, which Cardinal Pole had intended but failed to 
remove :— 
* Mary (seeing the paper dropt by Poe). 

“There, there! another paper! Said you not 

Many of these were loyal? Shall I try 

If this bo one of such? 

Lapy CLARENCE. 
Let it be, let it be. 
God pardon me! TI have never yet found one. 
Mary (reads), 
‘Your people hate you as your husband hates you.’ 
Clarence, Clarence, what have I done? what sin 


[Aside, 


Beyond all grace, all pardon? Mother of God, 

Thou knowest never woman meant so well, 

And fared so ill in this disastrous world. 

My people hate me and desire my death. 
Lapy CLARENCE. 

No, Madam, no. 


Mary. 
My husband hates me, and desires my death. 
Lapy CLARENCE. 
No, Madam; these are libels. 
Mary. 
I hate myself, and I desire my death. 
Lapy CLARENCE. 
Long live your Majesty! Shall Alice sing you 
One of her pleasant songs? Alice, my child, 
Bring us your lute (ALICE goes). They say the gloom of 
Saul 
Was lighten’d by young David’s harp. 
Mary. 


Too young! 
And never knew a Philip (re-enter Atice). Give me the 
lute. 
He hates me! (She sings.) 


* Hapless doom of woman happy in betrothing! 

Beauty passes like a breath, and love is lost in loathing: 

Low, my lute; speak low, my lute, but say the world is nothing— 
Low, lute, low! 

Love will hover round the flowers when they first awaken ; 

Love will fly the fallen leaf, and not be overtaken ; 

Low, my lute! oh low, my lute! we fade and are forsaken— 
Low, dear lute, low!’ 


Take it away! not low enough for me! 
ALICE. 
Your Grace hath a low voice. 
Mary. 
How daro you say it? 
Even for that he hates me. A low voice 
Lost in a wilderness where none can hear! 
A voice of shipwreck on a shoreless sea! 
A low voice from the dust and from the grave (sitting on 
the ground), 
There, am I low enough now ? 
ALICE. 
Good Lord! how grim and ghastly looks her Grace, 
With both her knees drawn upward to her chin. 
There was an old-world tomb beside my father’s, 
And this was open’d, and the dead were found 
Sitting, and in this fashion ; she looks a corpse.” 
Such gloom as that can hardly be said to deepen even in the final 
scene, but it spreads. The reader is made to see the hatred in 
which the Queen's policy is held out of doors, and the confusion 
which it has introduced within. The disgrace of Pole, too, gives 
a fresh element of darkness to the scene, and the vague ringing in 
his brain of the words uttered by Cranmer before his martyrdom 
concerning ‘‘the bubble world, whose colours in a moment break 
and fly,”—words whose authorship of course he does not recall,— 
| adds a fine touch to the moral nemesis of the play. 
On the whole, we think we may say that this is a play which 
| will compare with something more than advantage with Shake- 
| speare’s Ienry VIII. Of course that is by no means the finest 
| even of the historical plays of Shakespeare,—and we only mention 
(it because it, too, contains a study of the good and of the 
| evil qualities of the Tudor character,—but then no play of any 
modern poet’s would be likely to rank with any of the greater plays 
of Shakespeare. Certainly we should be surprised to hear that 
any true critic would rate Queen Mary, whether in dramatic force 
or in general power, below Henry V/1I., and our own impression 
is that it is a decidedly finer work of dramatic art. ‘The morbid 
passions of Mary, the brief intervals of her lucid and ener- 
getic action, the gloom of her physical decay, and the despair of 
her moral desolation, together make up a picture which it would 
be impossible for any one who can enter into it, ever to forget. 








KING AND COMMONWEALTH.* 

Ir may be thought that there are books enough about the Great 
Rebellion. Yet, with all that has been published in the way of 
history, of illustrative comment, and of biography, we do not 
remember any volume which gives a compact narrative from the 
beginning of the troubles to the Restoration, This want is 
supplied here. One may doubt how far it is an advantage that 
sections of history should be thus treated apart. Students of a 
special period, it may be said, ought to use something which 
brings them nearer to original authorities and gives them more 
opportunity of independent judgment than a book of this kind. 
Whatever ought to be, the fact remains that people do ask for 
such a book, and that this was published earlier than had been 
intended, to meet the needs of the students for the Oxford and 
Cambridge certificate examinations. 





* King and Commonwea'th. A History of the Great Rebellion. By B. Meriton 
Cordery and J. Surtees Phillpotts. Loudon: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 1575. 
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We need hardly say that this is not one of that highest class of | settled government was stronger than personal ambition, or 
histories which are the fruit of long and disinterested study at | England might have been the prey of rival soldiers. Happily, 
last put to use. It has been written, if not to order, for the pur- | too, the Radical tendencies of the Army made Charles glad to get 
pose of supplying a want, and it bears the mark of its way of | rid of it, and so relieved England from the danger of a standing 
growth. But the work has been executed conscientiously. It is | army. 
evident that the chief authorities have been carefully studied,and| We doubt if the Little (or Barebones’) Parliament is not more 
the narrative is written with a sense of proportion that does not | favourably treated here than it deserves. It is a poor apology 
come of ‘‘cram,” while the military history is very well done. Of | for blunders to say that ‘‘ many useful reforms were proposed, 
course there is not room for all the details which would interest a | which do honour to Barebones’ Parliament, and show that, though 
special military historian, but the general course of the war is well | rash in execution, its legislators were in most points nearly two 
told, and the chief battles intelligibly described, with the aid of | centuries in advance of their age.” It is doubtful praise even 








plans. We note with satisfaction that with each plan of the actual | 


battle-field is given a sketch-map on a small scale, showing its 
relation to the neighbouring country,—a matter generally left to 
the reader to find out for himself, and neglected accordingly. 
There is also a very ingenious chart or tree of parallels between 
arbitrary and constitutional government, which we recommend as 
an aid to clearness and precision of thought. It will probably be 
found useful by good teachers. 

In the general history of affairs, the narrative, without being 
brilliant or striking, is clear and fair, ‘The authors, as a rule, do 
not exercise themselves in drawing formal portraits of the per- 
sonages they have to deal with. We doubt if the discontinuance 
of this practice is an advantage. It would be best to leave us to 
judge for ourselves, if the historian could tell us everything he 
knows, but he must always have learned much which he cannot 
find place for, and we ought to have the benefit of his judgment. 

One can see that our authors rightly lean to the Parliamentary 
side, but they are not unjust to Charles and his supporters. It 
needs, in truth, some natural gift of intolerance to attack unfairly 
the representatives of a lost cause, and we do not remember many 
instances of harshness to Charles. The danger is generally the 
other way, lest in his desire to be impartial, the liberal historian 
should insist too little on the ingrained faithlessness which made 
a compromise with Charles almost impossible. On the other 
hand, Messrs. Cordery and Phillpotts do not slur over the faults 
of the popular side. Not only do they condemn the execution 
of Laud, and hesitate to approve those of Strafford and the 
King, they set out clearly the difficulties and drawbacks which 
attended the government of the Commonwealth, a much stronger 
proof of fairmindedness. In view of the just causes given for 
rebellion and of the magnificent suecess of Cromwell as soldier 
and ruler, one is tempted to pass lightly over the evils which 


accompanied the revolution. Yet while it is impossible to do too | 


much honour to the men who had courage enough to resist 
Charles’s attempts to crush English freedom, it is the more in- 
structive to sec that their high purposes and Cromwell's genius 
were unable to secure the free government at which they aimed. 
The restraints which Charles might not violate could not be 
imposed on Cromwell, who wielded all the powers of a tyrant, 
though he tried to use them for the good of the nation, and not 
for selfish ends. On this point our authors say :— 


“Whether we admit, or not, the ‘tyrant’s plea, necessity,’ we must 
not fail to mark the difference of motive that caused Charles and Crom- 
well to exercise arbitrary government. Charles imposed taxes without 
consent of Parliament, and committed men illegally to prison, in order 
to break the spirit of the people, and convert a constitutional into an 
absolute monarchy. Cromwell committed illegal acts of the same 
nature because his own Government was all he saw able to stand be- 
tween anarchy on the one side and the loss of all the victories he had 
won on the other. History will always judge by very different stan- 
dards the arbitrary acts that break up an existing order, and those 
which restore order out of disorder. The king who tries to make slaves 
of a free people has none of the excuses of one on whose shoulders has 


fallen the herculean task of remaking a nation out of the chaos of a | 


revolution.” 

We do not think that Charles had any such settled policy as is 
implied here, and it is certain that Cromwell was as unwilling as 
Charles to be overruled by a majority of the people in Parliament 
or elsewhere. Both wanted their own way, and each believed 
that his way was the best for the nation. But Cromwell had an 
eye for the real interests of the people, while Charles could see 
nothing beyond the range of his own narrow prejudices. More- 
over, Cromwell had always one great difficulty to deal with, which 


had not existed for Charles,—an army proud of its share in past | 


changes and conscious of its power. ‘This army was not merely 
a well-tempered tool in the hands of its commander, it was under 
the influence of men of strong and clearly-marked opinions, whose 
will was quite as important to a ruler as that of Parliament. No 


of a man to say he is two centuries in advance of his age. 
If it were true, it is probable that he would not get so 
far away from his contemporaries without losing much more 
than he gained. Of a legislative assembly, such praise is the 
severest blame. It means merely that, without regard to what 
was possible, its members wasted their time in trying to cut knots 
which it has taken two centuries to untie. Messrs. Cordery and 
Phillpotts say ‘‘ the despised fanatics were in many points wiser 
than the lawyers. Of the reforms proposed by them, the larger 
number have been adopted, while others have been held advisable, 
if not practicable, in the present century, That delay of justice 
should be prevented in Chancery, as elsewhere, that the costs. 
of transferring land should be diminished by the establishment 
of an effective registry for titles, are reforms still called for in 
England, as they were in the time of Barebones’ Parliament.” 
The expense and delay of the law have been a theme for satirists 
for centuries. Credit for wisdom might have been given to a 
Parliament that did something to lessen them. But the most 
obstructive conservatism is hardly less wise than the statesman- 
ship which, after vehemently attempting to remake the whole 
frame of things, suddenly becomes aware of its inefficiency, and 
gives up the game. 

Although this work has been carefully studied as regards its 
special period, there is an occasional looseness as to other times 
which shows a want of general historical training. ‘Thus we are 
told that ‘*the common law consists of customs handed down 
from Norman times, and of the judgments of judges founded 
upon these customs.” We do not see why customs, some of 
which date from the earliest English settlements, should be as- 
cribed to Norman times. Indeed later on we find that ‘ English 
common law originated in the unwritten rules or customs, de- 
rived in part from Saxon times, in part from the feudal system, 
as introduced by the Normans.” This is better, though it is at 
least an exaggeration to speak of the Normans as ‘introducing 
ithe feudal system.” Again, when we read that “ hereditary 
| succession was not established as the rule in practice till 
{the accession of Edward I.,” we are rather puzzled. It is 
true that Edward's reign was counted from his father’s death, 
|instead of from his own coronation, as had been the custom 
| with earlier kings. ‘This may be a clearer assertion of heres 
ditary right than had been made before, but the practice of 
| hereditary succession cannot be said to begin here. Indeed, the 
whole of this disquisition on the historical precedents for the de- 
| position of Charles would be better omitted. Besides the fault of 
a rather second-hand flavour, it has the fatal vice of not being to 
| the point. In one sense it is, of course, true “that by Charles's 
trial two issues were decided, the King’s deposition and his execu- 
| tion.” To cut a man’s head off is an effectual way of deposing 
him. But while all the other Kings mentioned here were formally 
deposed and not executed, Charles was tried and executed while 
still a King, and was never in terms deposed. 

To complete our fault-finding, we must still notice one or two 
details. When we find a note, “*Cadmean (or suicidal) victory, 
see Hdt. L., 116,” we cannot help thinking it would be simpler to 
| say “suicidal” at once. We mustalso protest strongly against such 
‘a quotation as this (p. 347) :— 

* Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.” 











‘What Milton wrote was true and accurately expressed. This is 
neither. These, however, are faults which are easily removed, and 
| do not take from the general usefulness of the book. 
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An intelligent and full account of the Fiji Islands, before the 
' record has become ancient history, in consequence of the extinc- 


doubt in many points Cromwell agreed with them, but had it tion of the islanders, is opportune and interesting. Dr. Litton 
been otherwise, he could not have ventured to disregard them, | Forbes, having lived in Fiji for two years and studied his subject, 
and at his death the army was the chief power in the country | “1777 years in Fuji. By Litton Forbes, M.D, late Medical Oficer to the German 
Happily, in the General of most influence and ability desire for a | Consulate, Apia, Navigator Islands. London: Longmaus and Co, 
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tells us, we imagine, all there is to tell about the place, which used 
to be regarded as the extreme type of all that was savage, un- 
attainable, impossible, and now is merely one of our provinces, to 
which, since 1871, there has been a rush, or as it is called in this 
book, ‘‘a grand stampede of restless whites,” from our older 
provinces of Australia and New Zealand. We had heard that 
people were going *‘down to the islands,” which lie 2,000 miles 
to the north and east of Sydney, and could then be reached only 
by small island-trading vessels (the voyage is, however, certain to 
be a fine-weather one for nine months in the year), but the extent 
of the ‘‘stampede” is news to us. Dr. Forbes compares the feverish 
excitement of the time to the ‘‘South-Sea Bubble infatuation,” and 
is very amusing about the preparations for the voyage, which 
were held to look like business, and the proper thing to be done 
by men bound to the Cannibal Islands. He lived there for two 
years, and he does not believe in the existence of cannibalism at 
present ; nor does he draw by any means an unpleasant picture of 
our new possessions, which we did not possess in his time, though 
he foresaw, and ardently desired the annexation. Dr. Forbes’s 
book is a little disappointing, because there is hardly enough of 
the savage element in it. The vicissitudes of cotton, the grievances 
of the British planter, who seems to have been ‘‘ nowhere” in the 
ante-annexation days, in comparison with the French and Ameri- 
cans; the queer attempt at a constitutional government by King 
Thakombau (would somebody be kind enough to fix the spelling 
of his name, or give him a new one?) and the speculations in “a 
plentiful supply of cheap labour,”—Dr. Forbes’s mild way of put- 
ting the South Carolina gentlemen’s expedient for remedying the 
effects of emancipation in the Southern States ;—all these and many 
other subjects are cleverly explained; but somehow, we do not 
get at the Fijians in anything like the detail we wish for. They 
are treated too literally as wholesale and for exportation, and the 
beautiful scenery of the islands, which is just what we should like 
to hear about, is hardly described at all. ‘* Manton’s” at Leyuka 
has no more novelty than *‘ Shepherd's” at Cairo, but is a good 


deal rowdier ; and the first fact we learn about Fiji is its proud | 


pre-eminence as ‘‘a drinking-centre,”—a neat phrase, which we 
heard quite recently, and which will probably have the charm of 
novelty to some of our readers. ‘It has fallen to my lot,” says 
the author, ‘to see some heavy drinking in America, in up- 
country villages, and in gold-diggings in Australia, but Fiji out- 
did all former experiences.” As we are not to hear much of the 
natives, it is interesting to find ourselves among the ‘old hands,” 
who have seen Fiji through its surprisingly rapid development 
from the extreme of savage life to its present almost common- 
place civilization. Some of these ‘old hands” were originally 
convicts, who escaped many years ago from the prisons of 
Van Diemen’s Land or New South Wales, others ‘had deserted 
from the ferocious discipline of the King’s ships, or the weary 
monotony of whaling voyages; while others were shipwrecked 
mariners who had been saved alive, while their comrades had been 
drowned or eaten.” A visit to Thakombau is very funny, 


especially as the doctor was presented to his Majesty as ‘a man- | 


of-death,” and the King promptly requested him to feel a hard 
lump behind the royal ear, the result of having slept for seventy 
years on a wooden pillow. As in Australia everybody talks wool, 
so in Fiji everybody talks cotton—with digressions into sugar— 


and the cotton plantations are the things to see. Dr. Forbes saw | 


them, indeed he saw everything, and his chapter on the plant, the 
farms, and the trade are very interesting. Readers uninitiated 
into the mysteries of trade are likely to wonder how it is that all 


the cotton-growers do not make fortunes of a fibre which ‘is | 


to the common cotton what a chronometer is to an eight-day 
clock ;” cotton ‘far too valuable to be used for ordinary pur- 
poses, especially used to mix with silk,” and which grows all the 
year round, in a country where there are no nipping frosts. 


Dr. Forbes explains the difficulties and dangers which beset } 


this apparently heaven-born industry at lucid length. ‘They 
include insufficient capital, disputes about land tenure, scarcity 
of hands, usurious interest on money advanced, hurricanes, 
the constant tendency of the artificially- produced Sea- 
Island variety of the plant to return to the type of its Egyptian 
ancestry, and the ravages of a certain worm, which ‘is to the 
planter what oidium is to the vine-grower.” Add to these 
damage from the rains during the months in which the heaviest 
crops are produced, from December until March, and the dangers 
to be encountered in the various processes of ginning, packing, 
transit to Levuka, and shipment to Sydney, and the risks of 


cotton-growing assume formidable proportions. Into the diffi- | 


culties of the “labour question” Dr. Forbes goes very fully, 


but we cannot quite accept his cheerful view of the conditions ! 





under which the ‘labour vessels” import their passengers. 
If he be fully justified in his statement that the arrangements 
at present existing on board those vessels are quite sufficient 
for the comfort and health of the native (of the other islands) 
during his passage to Fiji, then other statements which have 
reached us are singularly untrustworthy; and if there are 
no cannibals in those pleasant regions, what becomes of 
his argument that every captain of a labour ship ‘“‘may be 
trusted to lay in a suflicient supply of provisions for his own sake, 
in order to avoid the necessity of sailing with hungry cannibals ?” 
He protests that the ear of the public has been abused by the 
stories of the iniquities of the labour traffic which have reached 
it, but he fails to convince us on that point, for he relates and 
admits many things which are simply atrocious, and from which 
we turn with pleasure to his account of the life of the European 
settlers in Fiji, of the missions—to which a very interesting section 
of the book is devoted—and of his trip to Rotumah, an excep- 
tionally pleasing and romantic chapter, in a narrative which rather 
disconcerts by its general matter-of-fact. 

Rotumah is a small island in mid-ocean, 400 miles north of 
Fiji. hither voyaged Dr. Forbes, in a little ship which went to 
fetch ‘* hands ” for the cotton plantations. ‘They sailed at sunset, 
and by midnight passed the last sentinel of the Fiji group. ‘* Next 
morning,” says the author, ‘‘no land was to be seen, for we were 
fairly launched on the broad Southern Ocean, which rolls unbroken, 
save by a few scattered islands, from Australia to Cape Horn, a 
vast expanse of restless, heaving water, that realises to the voyager 
the ‘ocean river’ of Homeric song.” ‘They approached the island in 
a mist, which lifted when they were within five miles of a sandy 
beach, covered almost to the water’s edge with splendid vegeta- 
tion. The island is a gem of beauty and fertility, its extent is 
only nine miles by seven; it is covered by cocoa-nut groves, and 
every tropical plant known in Fiji. In the centre of the island, 
in the heart of a dense forest, gorgeous with beautiful flowers, is 
hidden an extinct voleano; from its crater the traveller may 
descend into a cave, which penetrates for an unknown distance 
underground, it is said even under the sea. A high peak at no 
great distance is the burial-place of the hereditary chiefs, and is 
covered with moss-grown tombstones. ‘Traces of a numerous 
|former population exist; flat stones mark the sites of ancient 
| temples and houses; stone fences and walls, now meaningless, 
| served at one time to divide the lands of one family from those 
| of another.” But of the ancient race only two families survive, 
| who dwell in the depths of the forest ; the present inhabitants live 
entirely on a small strip of alluvial land, lying between the central 
voleano and the sea. ‘They are a happy people, though given to 
iquarrelling about religion, the belligerents beiug respectively 
Catholics and Wesleyans. ‘Their chief's name is Alberti, and they 
are hospitable, merry, and grateful. Dr. Forbes cured Alberti of 
/an illness, and he conferred upon him a corner of the island 
| many hundreds of acres in extent, several houses, and the hand 
| of his [Alberti’s] sister, thus elevating him to the rank of a great 
| chief. Dr. Forbes does not tell us whether he exported his 








| bride, but he gives a very pretty description of her, as he saw her 
| . . ” 
| first, one evening when, like the ‘ Buffalo gals,” all the young 
{men and maidens of Rotumah came out anl “danced by the 
| light of the moon” :— 
“These evening parties on the bright coral strand, beneath the palo 
| light of a glorious moon, were indeed delightful. Every one was in the 
highest spirits, and due restraints were present to check the general 
mirth. It was under these conditions that I first had the supreme 
pleasure of meeting my promised bride. A bevy of laughing girls pre- 
sented her to me...... She was sixteen, brunette, of course, and 
decidedly pretty. Her hair was braided with hybiseus flowers, while 
round her waist she had twined a girdle of some graceful plant, like 
ivy. Her dress was a mat of island workmanship [Rotumah mats aro 
of world-wide renown], and hung as gracefully round heras the drapery 
on a Greok statue.” 
Here is another sketch,—that of the first white man whom Dr. 
| Forbes met at Rotumah, It forms a strange pendant to the 
picture of the Sea-Island princess .— 

* Old Bill B had called in at Rotumah on a whaling voyage when 
he was twenty years of age, and had remained more than forty years. 
At that time there were over seventy whites on the island, all, with 
scarcely an exception, runaway convicts from Van Diemen's Land and 
Botany Bay. One of these men had managed to extemporise a rough 
still, and the daily occupation of himself and fellows was distilling 

| ‘grog’ from the shoots of the cocoa-nut trees. As might be imagined, 
these lawless men, freed from every restraint and influenced by drink, 
abandoned themselves to every excess, scaring even the savage natives 
by their violence. Desperate conflicts with each other, and with the 
natives, gradually thinned their numbers, and old Bill assured me that 
of all the seventy men who were on the island when he first landed, 
there was not one who escaped a violent death...... As might ba 
| supposed, Bill had a good deal of influence with the natives, and gener- 
ally acted as the go-between in all dealings between ship-captains and 
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the islanders. He could procure either seamen, or labourers, or pro- | 


vision, or firewood, as the case might be, better than any other man in 
Rotumah. In his old age Bill had taken to purchasing cocoa-nut oil, 
and had amassed a good deal of money, though what use his wealth 
could be in such a place no one, probably not even himself, could tell.” 
Dr. Forbes’s object in writing this interesting book, ‘ to give the 
reader an idea of the kind of life an Englishman may expect to 
lead who makes Fiji his home,” he has certainly attained. It is 
full of information and suggestion, and it leads us to the conclusion 
that an Englishman may lead a pleasant and profitable life enough 
in Fiji, provided he will keep away from Levuka during the 
planters’ holiday-months. 


THE WAY WE LIVE NOW.* 

Mr. Tro.iore’s novels are to us among the enjoyments of life, 
but it is with the greatest difficulty that we have read through 
The Way We Live Now. ‘The author has made a mistake, which 
he made once before in the disagreeable story called Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson, and has surrounded his characters with an atmo- 
sphere of sordid baseness which prevents enjoyment like an 
effluvium. The novel, which is unusually long, is choked with 
characters, all of whom, with perhaps two exceptions, are seeking 
in dirty ways mean ends, working, playing, intriguing, making 
love, with the single object of obtaining, by dishonest means, 
either cash or a social position of the most vulgar and flaunting 
kind. The central figure, Mr. Melmotte, is a vulgar City swindler 
of the “financial” sort, who floats great companies, gives 
enormous dinners, entertains the Emperor of China, gets elected 
for Westminster, bullies and seeks people with titles, and is at all 
times a possible bully of the lowest type. Such characters exist, 
but they are as unpleasant in a story as they would be as 
acquaintances, and the unpleasantness is not diminished by in- 
artistic exaggeration. The kind of man who succeeds in 
attaining Melmotte’s position is rarely a big brute who can hardly 
help insulting the friends his gold collects, who shakes and beats 
his daughter, who is an habitual forger, and who overbears his 
own Boardroom by direct insolence such as would excite rebellion 
among his own clerks. He would have some good quality at 
least, if it were only brain for business; but Melmotte has none, 
except a certain audacity, which is only half real, and does not 
prevent him from wanting over-doses of brandy in great crises, 
or from committing suicide when he thinks the game is up. Ile 
is left, moreover, almost entirely unaccounted for. Why does he 
forge the order to deliver the Pickering title-deeds before he has tried 
to get back the money he settled on his daughter, which would 
make the forgery unnecessary? Why does he run such risks to 
get into grand society which he does not like? Or why, if that 
is his ambition, does he show none of the brain in that pursuit 
which distinguishes him in the City, or is supposed to distinguish 
him, for if he were real, we should call him a muddle-headed 
upstart. He is a mere brute, so little human as to excite less 
interest than one feels in watching an ourang-outang.  Ilis 
daughter, beyond a certain affection for a well-dressed scoundrel 
of the feeble type, who is always drinking, yet wins heavily at 
cards—which no drunkard ever did yet—and a disagreeable sort 
of truthfulness to her own mind, has no good quality ; proposes 
in writing to rob her father; bolts with her seamp for New 
York, stealing a cheque from her mother to go with; then 
accepts a man she knows she cares nothing about because it is 
convenient, then flings over her father to keep money which is 
not morally hers; then marries a Californian—the best cha- 
racter in the book—after a cautious inquiry about his means. 
She has “spirit,” we suppose, but conducts herself in every 
scene except the elopement—which fails because she steals the 
cheque—like a plucky barmaid, and is at heart utterly sordid ; 
thinks even as she is planning her elopement of her legal right 
over her father’s money—he had put it in her name because he 
thought he could trust her—orders her wedding dress surrep- 
titiously, and when threatened with the cheque gives up like any 
female pickpocket caught in the fact. She is base, though there 
is some strength in her, and so are all the women, except the dull 
heroine, Ietta Carbury. So is Mrs. Hurtle, the bright American, 
who is really in love with Paul Montague, but admires big dis- 
honesty, is anxious in the very tumult of her passion first of all 
that her lover should be making money, declares her husband 
dead when he is alive, schemes and lies and dreams of vengeance 
like the worst specimen of the New York demi-monde. Mr. 
Trollope in a way admires Mrs. Hurtle, but prettiness and courage 
scarcely make a woman pleasant whose lover has to think in this 
way :— 





* The Way We Live Now. By Anthony Trollope. Loudon: Chapman and Hall. 


* She had at any rate saved him the trouble of telling the story, but 
in doing so had left him without a word to say. She had owned to 
| Shooting tho man. Well; it certainly may be necessary that a woman 
| should shoot a man—especially in Oregon. As to the duel with her 
| husband,—she had half cenied and half confessed it. He presumed 
that she had been armed with a pistol when she refused Mr. Hurtle 
admittance into the nuptial chamber. As to the question of Hurtle’s 
death,—she had confessed that perhaps he was not dead. But then, 
as she had asked, why should not a divorce for the purpose in hand be 
considered as good’as a death? He could not say that she had not 
washed herself clean;—and yet, from the story as told by herself, what 
| mam would wish to marry her? She had seen so much of drunken- 

ness, had become so handy with pistols, and had done so much of a 
man’s work, that any ordinary man might well hesitate before he 
assumed to be her master. ‘I do not condemn you,’ he replied. — At 
any rate, Paul, do not lie,’ she answered, ‘If you tell me that you will 
not be my husband, you do condemn me. Is it not so?’” 


Sois Georgiana Longestaffe, the vulgar daughter of an ancient house, 
who seils herself to a middle-aged, greasy Jew—whose excel- 
lence of character she knows nothing about—merely to live in 
London, breaks off with him when she finds he will not give her 
a double establishment ; and finally, rather than not be married, 
bolts with a curate, who cannot give her a house anywhere. She 
is not even a consistent and competent worldling, like her friend 
Lady Monogram, whose hard talk, frank to cynicism, is amusing, 
but whose gospel is ‘the way we live now,” and who will do any 
baseness if only society has settled it. Base even is Lady Car- 
bury, for all her love to her son and her yearning for affection. 
She helps this son to run off with the heiress solely to get her 
money; she deceives and flatters every editor who she thinks 
can puff her novels; she is savagely hard on her daughter because 
she will prefer love to wealth; and at her very best is always 
more or less a liar. She gets too good a fate, as also does Marie 
Melmotte when she marries the imperious, half-honest Fisker, 
who is better than the other people in the book, only because 
though he plunders the public to make money, money does not 
dominate him, or make him a small cheat. As for the rest of the 
men, except Paul Montague, who is only weak, they are de- 
testable. One, a Lord Alfred, is a crawling sycophant of the 
financier, who hates himself for sycophancy, and deserts his 
patron the moment he is ruined, Another, Lord Nidderdale, 
is a heartless fool, with just caste-honour enough to see 
that play-debts are settled, and so much good-nature that 
he protects a friend who cheats at cards because he would 
go straight if he had the money. ‘The friend, Miles Grendall, is 
a poor cheat, no better than the steward of the Bear-garden 
Club, who with money to lend at call, cheats everybody, and 
bolts with the plunder. There is not a decently honest man in 
the book who is not a fool, except the squire, Roger Carbury, 
and he is an overbearing prig, who makes it his business to 
lecture everybody in season and out of season, preferring by 
some perversity the latter. Except Roger, everybody is always 
striving for money by every device except work, thinking of 
money, talking of money, till sordidness appears the mainspring 
of every character, and the reader is as tired as he would be if he 
waited too long in a dirty anteroom in a City office. ‘There is no 
relief, no pleasantness, the subordinate comic characters even 
being disagreeable. Mrs. Pipkin, an old woman who watches 
over a pretty servant-girl whom Sir Felix Carbury feebly wishes 
to seduce, and who is intended to be comic, is made unintention- 
ally as disagreeable as the rest,—her notion of governing her 
niece being to threaten her with the streets, and her idea of 
| virtuous propriety to marry anybody, like him or not, if only he 





means marriage. 

Nor can we say that the oppressive vulgarity of the characters 
}is redeemed by many touches of Mr. 'Trollope’s usual skill. Of 
| course there is skill, for Mr, ‘lrollope intended us to hate the 
| greedy race he portrays, and we do hate them ; and of course he 
}cannot write a hundred chapters without some touches of his 
| peculiar art, but they are very few, not enough to enliven the 
| general atmosphere of the book. Perhaps the best of them is 
| the gambling scene at the Bear-garden, where the Californian 
| wins more than his adversaries can pay, and the two lords pre- 
| sent, the nincompoop and the gorilla, take the trouble to pay for all, 
| because,—because,—well, ** because a man should always have 
|his money when he wins.” There is good enough in Lord 
| Nidderdale to make him think cheating at cards objectionable, 
| particularly if the cheated man is a stranger, and that is about 
| the loftiest pinnacle of morality to which anybody in the book 
| manages to attain. ‘The scene is very clever, though too long for 
| extract, but occasional clevernesses no more make the book 
| pleasant than a few gas-lamps serve to make a London fog en- 
| durable. Mr. Trollope is so rarely inaccurate, that we suppose 
| there is somewhere a world like that he describes; and so some- 
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where among the marshes there is a sewage-farm, and we would | 
as soon go there for a breath of fresh air as to The Way We Live | 
Now for entertainment. 





MOUNTAIN WARFARE.* | 
Masor-GENERAL SHADWELL’S volume on Mountain Warfare is | 
not and does not pretend to be original. In his modest and | 
sensible preface he explains exactly the motives which led him to | 
undertake the task, and names the sources whence he has derived | 
the story set before the reader, We can well believe that during | 
his ‘‘occasional tours” in Switzerland, he, as a keen and intelligent | 
soldier, had his interest aroused by personal surveys of the ground | 
where captains like Massena and the Archduke Charles, Lecourbe | 
and Suwarow, won and lost renown. Moreover, the cam- | 
paign of 1799, the year in which, during Bonaparte’s absence 
in Egypt, fortune seemed to have favoured the Allies, pre- | 
sents a fruitful field of study. ‘It occurred to me,” writes 
General Shadwell, ‘‘ that a separate critical narrative of these | 
particular operations might possibly be of use to the younger 
members of my profession;” and hence he sat down to the labour | 
of translating the ‘‘ Swiss Narrative,” itself based on the writings | 
of the Archduke Charles, of Jomini, and on the Memoirs of 
Massena and Soult. To this interesting compilation he has added | 
a valuable paper written by one of Suwarow’s staff officers, giving | 
an account of that General's doings in Switzerland ; and also the | 
story of a less known, but still more instructive campaign,—that | 
of the Duc de Rohan in the Valteline in 1635, drawn up by | 
General Dufour. Hence it will be seen that Major-General | 
Shadwell has included in one volume a series of military proceed- 
ings, ranking among the very highest of their kind, and embody- 
ing a record of experiences in one field of warfare probably | 
exceeding in worth any others of a similar character in military 
annals. In addition, the translator has written a suggestive pre- 
face, as remarkable for its soundness as its modesty. Indeed, the 
only drawback to a useful book is the maps. Sufficient care has 
not been bestowed upon the printing, and they are so dark in 
tint as to be almost unreadable. Even the best is greatly wanting 
in clearness ; and we regret this all the more, because the volume 
not only deserved good maps, but is not intelligible without them. 


In many respects, mountain warfare excels all other forms in 
attractiveness and interest, since it draws as largely on the 
faculties of the hunter as the soldier, demands a profound know- 
ledge of topography, and what is rarer, an accurate judgment on 
the tactical and strategical value of roads and positions ; a sure 
eye in detecting the essential points, and promptitude in resolving 
how best to profit by the errors of a weak or how best to frustrate 
the designs of a strong adversary. It is full of unforeseen oppor- 
tunities, affords many occasions when a few troops, well applied, 
can produce large results; and hence a mountain campaign is 
usually marked by great vicissitudes, because there is such scop2 
for the play of character, and so much depends on the aptitudes 
of subordinate commanders. Evidence illustrating these views 
abounds in General Shadwell’s pages, notably in the career of 
Lecourbe, who is rightly characterised as the leader who ‘dis- 
played the greatest genius for conducting warfare in the moun- 
tains,” and who, ‘under every circumstance, showed himself 
equal to the occasion.” Nothing would bring out the fairness of | 
this statement more than a comparison between Lecourbe and | 
Suwarow, who, a soldier of undoubted ability, failed conspicu- | 
ously when he had to face the problems of Alpine warfare. In- | 
deed, the only rival of Lecourbe is the Duc de Rohan, who as a 
General, on a small scale, no doubt, anticipated the brilliant cam- 
paign of 1796, and equalled in the Valteline and Engadine the | 
exploits of Bonaparte himself on the Adige. The merit of the 
operations of 1799 as sources of instructive study consists in the | 
immense variety of the incidents, and consequently of the lessons 
which those operations afford. Nor is it mountain warfare proper 
only which is concerned. The protracted wrestlings of eager | 
antagonists among the Alps are closely connected with the 
mighticr strife on the plains between such leaders as Massena and 
the Archduke Charles, and the student is made to feel the truth 
so succinctly expressed by Napoleon :—‘‘ Les pays de montagnes 
dépendent des plaines qui les nourrissent” (Corr. v. xxx.). After 
all, the decisive strokes were not given among the Alps, but at | 
Stockach, Zurich, Novi, the Trebbia, and in the subsequent year 
on the plains of Marengo. Nay, Swiss independence was 
founded and Swiss liberty itself preserved by battles fought in | 
the lowlands. Morgarten and Sempach even, still more Morat | 





* Mountain Warfare. Illustrated by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. By | 
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| volved a pure waste of time and life. 


and Granson, are outside the mountain region proper. Although 
the marches and combats herein narrated are well worth close 
study, since, as Napoleon himself admits, mountain warfare is 


‘sometimes a matter of necessity, the greater part of those which 


occurred in 1799 were the consequences of false ideas, and in- 
Napoleon, in his pregnant 
comments upon the campaign, condemns alike the plan which 
directed Lecourbe and Desolles by mountain pathways upon the 
Tyrol, and that which turned the Archduke aside into the Swiss 
defiles. He says the first scheme was devised in Paris, ‘“‘ par des 
hommes sans expérience, qui n’avaient que des idées obscures et 
fausses sur l'art de la guerre ;” and he lays it down dogmatically, 
that the Archduke Charles, ‘‘en attaquant de front la Suisse, et 
s’engageant dans une guerre de montagnes, a neutralisé les 
avantages qu'il avait obtenus sur divers champs de bataille.” He 
thinks, indeed, that by moving on the Lower Rhine, the Austrian 
General would have compelled Massena to evacuate Switzerland in 
order to defend France. The truth is that neither Massena nor the 
Archduke were responsible for the direction given to the war at 
that period ; one was controlled by the Directory, the other by the 
Government at Vienna. Of course the mistaken character of the 
operations regarded as means to an end does not diminish their 
value as objects of study, examples of processes worked out under 
very trying conditions. We doubt, however, whether a detailed 
examination of the Duc de Rohan’s campaigns is not the more in- 
structive, because they so pointedly exemplify the governing prin- 
ciple underlying successful mountain warfare, as well as illustrate 
its tactical devices, when the moment of collision has arrived, 
‘As a general rule,” says our accomplished translator, ‘‘in any 
war in which a mountainous country forms only a section of its 
theatre, the decisive blow will not be struck in the high mountains, 
and for this reason it is unnecessary to employ a large force in 
defence of them.” And again, ‘‘'The true principle of waging war 
in mountains is to keep the main body of the forces in the prin- 


‘cipal valley, concentrated on the most important theatre of 


” 


operations.” It is that point which the Duc de Rohan’s pro- 
ceedings enforces with the weight of practical experience. Of course 
the student who would master the bearings of mountain warfare 


fie a : Reaeie 
will have to read much more than is contained in this useful volume ; 
‘and indeed, if other guides be wanting, avail himself of the infor- 


mation supplied by General Shadwell in his preface ; but a con- 
scientious study of the campaigns here narrated will carry him 
very far on the road, and enable him to peruse with profit dis- 
courses, like those of Clausewitz, on the ‘‘ Defence of Mountains,” 
and the short, but very able chapter, entitled the ‘Key of the 
Country.” As might be anticipated, Napoleon’s ‘‘ observations” 
on this very campaign of 1799 present, in a most condensed shape, 
the cream of the subject. General Shadwell also refers to a com- 
prehensive work on mountain warfare by Lieutenant-General von 
Kuhn, recently Austrian Minister of War, and intimates his in- 
tention to publish a translation. The state of the Central-Asia ques- 
tion should quicken the interest of all soldiers in the matter, since 
it is essential not only that our officers should have sound ideas 
upon the right methods of acting in hill regions, but of the rela- 
tion which these rugged territories bear to the plains. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Moon: Considered as a Planet, a World, and a Satellite. By 
James Nasmyth and James Carpenter. (Murray.)—This is a very 


| fascinating volume, copious in its scientific descriptions, and adorned 


with a number of admirable illustrations. The interest with which we 
read it is very great, though we cannot help thinking how much greater 
it would have been if the subject had not been, so to speak, so disap- 


pointing a one. Imagine how breathless the interest with which we 


| should have awaited each revelation of the marvellous instruments 


which science employs in the work of lunarian discovery, if our satellite 
had been inhabited, and we could have discovered something like our own 
human life! Unhappily any such imagination is out of the question. A 
place without air and water, and in which the temperature passes through 
a range of nearly 700 degrees within a fortnight, must present conditions 


| of which we cannot form any conception. Another peculiarity which, to our 


notions at least, would be unpleasant is supplied by the meteors. Here, 
they are a pretty spectacle; in the moon they cannot be seen, but they 


| must, at times, at least, keep upa very brisk cannonade. “As there is no 
| atmosphere,” write our authors, ‘to consume the meteors by frictional 


heat or break by its resistance the velocity of their descent, they must 
strike the moon with a force to which that of a cannon-ball striking a 
target is feeble indeed.” If these difficulties could be removed, the 
moon would be a most eligible place for the observation of astronomical 
phenomena,—for finding out, for instance, all that we are so laboriously 
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seeking to discover about the sun. The earth, too, would present a 
spectacle of extraordinary beauty :— 


“At this sunset time, the earth, nearly in the zonith of us [the 
supposed lunar spectators], will be at its half-illuminated phase, and 


even then it will shed more light than we receive upon the brightest | 


of moonlight nights. As the night proceeds, the earth’s phase 
will increase through the gibbous stages until at midnight it will 
b> ‘full,’ and our orb will be seen in its entire beauty. It will perform 
at least one of its twenty-four-hourly rotations during the time that it 
appears quite full [the night is more than three hundred hours long], 
and the whole of its surface features will in that time pass before the 
lunar spectator’s eye. At times the northern pole will be turned 
towards our view, at times the southern; and its polar ice-caps will 
appear as bright, white spots marking its axis of rotation. The seas 
would appear (as far as can be inferred) of pale blue-green tint, 
the continents parti-colowred, and the tinted spots would vary with 
the changing terrestrial seasons.” 

The Duke and the Scholar, and other Essays. By T. L. Kingdon Oli- 
phant. (Macmillan.)—The chief contents of this volume are a life of the 
Duce de Luynes, and another of Fra Salimbene, a Franciscan of Parma, 
whose life extended from 1221 to 1290. The Due de Luynes presented 
one of the best types of the modern Frenchman. He was born in 1802, 
and clung through life to the old faith in politics, which became his noble 
birth. This prevonted him from taking the oath to the Government of 
1830, but it did not hinder him from entering the National Assembly 
after 1848, The event of the 2nd of December put an end to his 
political career. But the main interest of his life lay in his literary and 
artistic pursuits. He was strong in chemistry and mineralogy; he 
made improvements in the manufacture of steel. He presided over 
the twenty-third jury at the London Exhibition of 1851, a body which 
took cognisance of such things as metallic work, jewellery, &c. 
Lithography and photography also occupied his attention. His 
literary tastes were chiefly of the archwologic kind. But it would take 
long even to enumerate his hobbies and studies. Whatever he did he 
did with energy, and a single-hearted desire of knowledge and culture. 
Wealthy, noble, learned, possessed with a strong sense of duty, and 
personally in the highest degree attractive, he had in a singular degree 
the elements of happiness; it is melancholy to find that, at least for 
many years of his life, he was not happy. His name will be gratefully 
remembered by future generations of Frenchmen as the munificent 
donor of the Collection de Luynes in the Imperial Library. Fra Salimbene’s 
life presents a curious picture of Italy during the great Guelph and 
Ghibelline struggle of the thirteenth century. One interesting point is 
the way in which the man’s mind (Mr. Oliphant has epitomised his own 
narrative) was occupied with contemporary prophecies. So we read, 
“ Afterwards a poor man arose in Parma, who had the spirit of prophecy ; 
he was a cobbler, without learning. I gathered much from him as to 
future events. He is called Asdente, from his huge teeth.” Dante 
thought less favourably of Asdente, whom he located in hell. The 
jealousy between tho secular clergy and the friars was already strong. 
The friars, for instance, were accused of drawing off the penitents of the 
seculars, and retorted that it was the wickedness of the parish priests 
that drew them away. Mr. Oliphant’s book is well worth reading. We 
wish that some of those whom it concerns would lay to heart the re- 
monstrance in his preface. “The Duke’s example,” he says of the 
Duce de Luynes, ** may teach English noblemen to make a patriotic use 
of their vast revenues. They allow even their family records to lic 
unprinted.” The almost total want of culture among our aristocracy is 
indeed remarkable. This has been growing among other classes, 
decreasing among them. They are now almost as ignorant as their 
ancestors, or to speak more correctly, their predecessors of the thir- 
teenth century, a great deal more luxurious, certainly less cruel, and 
possibly less immoral. 

A Manual of Veterinary Sanitary Science and Police. By George 


Fleming. 2 vols, (Chapman and Hall.)—These volumes are, of course, 


of too technical a character for review in these columns. We may 


It seems, indeed, almost monstrous that a large octavo should have to 
be devoted to prove that fasting communion is not binding in England, 
but a fool must be answered according to his folly. If a man has the 
almost inconceivable folly to stand up in a pulpit of the Church of 
England, and maintain that it is a mortal sin to communicate otherwise 
| than fasting, he must be shown to be wrong on his own grounds, The way, 
| indeed, in which individual priests lay down the law is a ludicrous in- 
| consistency, of which probably only an Englishman could be guilty. He 
exercises in the most wilful way the private judgment which he on 
other occasions loudly condemns. He selects what he is pleased 
to call “Catholic practices,”, and preaches them,—that is, not 
merely advises them, but enjoins them—as being matters of 
| faith and necessity. He “selects,” let it be observed, for very 
probably he is married, and no “Catholic practice” has stronger 
authority in its favour than the celibacy of the clergy. Mr. King- 
don, however, deals with the subject from the stand -point of 
those with whom he agrees, whoso theological opinions indeed 
are, we presume, mainly identical with his own, and shows that 
fasting communion is not in any genuine sense of the words a Catholic 
practice at all. That there is a shadow of authority for enforcing it in 
our English Church does not need to be disproved. The argument from 
the practice of antiquity is naturally less simple, but our author makes 
out his point with abundant proof, and in the course of doing 
this gives us glimpses into the practices of early Christianity which are 
exceedingly interesting, and make his book anything but the tedious 
performance which we might suppose that it would be. As one of the 
signs that there is a reaction going on among the High Churehmen 
against the excesses of some of their number, the book is weleome, but 
it is also a contribution to ecclesiastical literature of much permanent 
value. 

How I Spent my Two Years’ Leave, By an Indian Officer. (Samuel 
Tinsley.) —That an officer on leave should spend his time in making 
himself acquainted with his native country, and with visits to the Con- 
tinent and to America, is a very sensible thing. But why write a book about 
|} it? Who can those most unkind of friends be who urge an unwilling 
man to expose to the world his narrowness, his ignorance, the weakness 
jot his judgment, the crudity of his opinions? We have not found a 

syllable in the book which can be supposed capable of profiting any 
reader, not a single indication of power of observation, or sagacity, or 
even ordinary knowledge. Here is a fair specimen of his manner: — 











“ Although I cannot sympathise with the working-classes when they 
| become violent and insolent, still I think a great deal of the blame of 
| the late ‘strikes,’ ‘union and indignation meetings,’ lies with the 
| masters. They have no right to work their people to death as they 
| have done, and then remunerate them in money barely enough to sup- 
port life, caring not a jot for their bodies or souls, and treating them no 
better than cattle. A worm, they say, will turn, and it is a character- 





| istic of the nobleness of Englishmen that they ‘ nevor will be slaves 


| How fine an appreciation of the labour question do we get here from 
| our wise man from the East! One other quotation we may make, as a 
curious instance of the impenetrability of some minds to all kinds of 
knowledge, One would suppose that any Englishman travelling in 
Canada would know how Ottawa came to be the capital, This is what 
our author says about it:—* Ottawa is not nearly so important a city 
as Montreal, and yet many of the chief offices of Government are here.” 
It is evidently an inexplicable difficulty to him how “many of the chief 
offices of the Government” found their way to so small a place. 





Scnoot Boows.—Alerander the Great in the Punjaub, from Arrian, 
Book V. With Notes. By the Rev. C. C. Moberly. (Rivingtons.) 
We are glad to see energetic and intelligent teachers carry out the plan 
of enlarging the interest of their pupils’ classical study. Half-a-century 
| ago the history, if not the name, of Arrian would have been as strange 
| to the master as to the scholar. The chango of system cannot fail to bo 





| of much advantage. The history of Alexander, in particular, deserves 


briefly commend them to such of our readers as may be interested in | something better than the indifference with which it is commonly 
the subject for their orderly arrangement and completeness. <A feature | treated in our history courses at school and college. [His Indian cam- 
which may be called comparatively now is the full account of the | paign is especially interesting, for the analogies it presents to passages 


statutes which relate to the prevention of contagious diseases of animals. | 


Most of the legislation on this subject is of recent date, and there is | 
probably much ignorance about it. There is one of the diseases of | 
animals in which most people feel at least a speculative interest, | 
and that is hydrophobia. Mr. Fleming’s remarks on this sub- | 


ject are very valuable, the more so as they give a distinct | 


contradiction, backed by professional authority of the highest kind, to 
the dicta of a well-known amateur. “There is,” he says,‘and he | 
italicises the words for greater emphasis, “no dread of water 
in the rabid dog. Water does not inspire it with fear or horror, neither 
does it produce aversion; from the commencement to the termination | 
of the disease there is no antipathy to water.” Tho rabid dog will 
swim across rivers to attack an object when it is in the furious stage; it 
will plunge into water to satisfy, if possible, its frantic thirst. Sir 
Thomas Watson relates a case in his “ Lectures” where a man suffered 
from hydrophobia brought on by the bite of an animal which he had 
rescued from the water under the idea that it was drowning. 

On Fasting Communion. By the Rev. H. T. Kingdon. (Longmans.)— 
We are glad to see a second edition of Mr. Kingdon’s able and exhaustive 
book, a book to which, as far as we know, no answer has been attempted. 


in our own history. Mr. Moberly’s introduction and notes are all that 
can be wished, and he has also changed the occasional unclassical 
expressions of his author into what the usage of the best timo 
demands. With this may be classed an addition to another useful and 
well-executed series of which we have before spoken with praise, Scenes 
from Euripides: The Bacche, by A. Sidgwick. (Rivingtons.) Mr. 
Sidgwick has shortened the play considerably, but with good judgment. 
His preface contains some .excellent criticism in a very short compass. 
We would also mention with praise a Third Part of Extracts from 
Livy: The Macedonian War. By W. Loe Warner. (The Clarendon 
Press.) Aditus Faciliores, by A. W. Potts and the Rev. C. Darnell. 
(Blackwood.) This is described as “an easy Latin construing-book,” 
and its plan is to simplify Latin authors down to the level of a beginner's 
capacity. Time has not spared any Latin “children’s books ;” we 
may be certain that, if it had, we should find them very diiferent 
from even the easiest authors that we now put into the hands 
of young scholars. The author's plan is not a new one; we know of 
one book, at least, in which it has been attempted; but we have no 
doubt that the Aditus Faciliores will be useful. It is furnished, we 
should add, with a vocabulary. The First Easy Greek Reading Book, 
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by the Rey, Edmund Fowle (Longmans), is constructed on a plan 
which experience has proved to be successful. It seems admirably 
adapted for making the scholar teach himself, the notes are so fully 
explanatory. <A feature of much practical utility is the repeating of the 
construing lessons without notes, for the purposes of repetition in class. 
We have also to mention The Attic Primer, by J. Wright (Mac- 
millan), A New First Greek Course, by Thomas A. Stewart (Oliver and 
Boyd), and The Elements of Greek Accidence, with Philological Notes, 
by Evelyn Abbott. (Rivingtons.) In connection with the study of 
English we have A Companion to the Higher English Grammar, 
by Dr. Alexander Bain (Longmans); and in the series of “ Literature 
Primers,” English Grammar, by the Rev. R. Morris (Macmillan); 
Chapter XI., on * Word-making,” with its account of the suffixes and 
prefixes native to English or borrowed by it, may be selected for 
special praise. We have also to notice The Teacher's English- 
Grammar Assistant, by the Author of “The Schoolmaster’s Drill 
Assistant.” (Bemrose.) In “Collins’s School Series” we have The 
Scholar's Word-book: and Spelling Guide, by William Rice, and Read- 
ings from English Literature, from the Fourteenth to the Nineteenth 
fentury. As all have been modernised, the value of the book is literary 
only. The Civil-Service Handbook of English Literature, by H. C. 
Dobson (Lockwood), is a copious manual of facts, “ for the use of candi- 
dates for examination, &c.” In the same publisher’s “School and 
College Classics ” we have Shakespeare's King Lear, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dr. W. B. Kemshead ; and Shakespeare’s King Henry VIII, 
by W. S. Lawson. To the “Clarendon Press Series” Mr. J. W. Hales 
mukes a welcome addition in Milton’s Areopagitica, which he has fur- 
nished with an introduction and notes, executed with characteristic 
excellence. A Portable Atlas of the British Empire (Collins), 
giving in sixteen maps the geography of England and its de- 
pendencies and colonies, is a work deserving of much praise. The 
maps are thoroughly well executed by Mr. Bartholomew. In the 
French and German languages, we have A Compendious Dictionary of 
the French Language, by Gustave Masson (Macmillan), A Class- Book 
of Comparative Idioms in English and French, by Jules Brie and W. C. 






































Sandars (Libraire Hachette), The Standard German Primer, by Dr. 
Julius Maier (Collins), The Little Scholar's First Step in German Read- | 
ing, by Mr. Falck Lebahn (Lockwood), Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea, | 
by Ernest Bell and E. Wélfel (Whittaker).———Selections from the Inferno 
of Dante, by H. B. Cotterill (Clarendon Press), is a novelty which we | 
welcome with pleasure among English school-books. In mathematies 
and science, we have An Elementary Treatise on the Integral Calculus, | 
by B. Williamson, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin (Long- 
mans), Llementary Dynamics, by William Garnett (Deighton, Bell, and 

0.3; Bell and Sons), Theoretical Mechanics, by the Rev. J. F. Twisden, | 
Professor of Mathematics in the Staff College (Longmans), Lessons | 
in Elementary Mechanics, by Philip Magnus (Longmans), £/e- | 
mentary Mensuration, by the Rev. H. Lewis (Collins), troduction | 
to the Study of Organic Chemistry, by Henry C. Armstrong (Longmans), | 
An Easy Introduction to Chemistry, by the Rey. Arthur Rigg and W. T. | 

Goodwin (Rivingtons), “a new edition, revised ;” An Elementary Bool: on | 

Heat, by J. E. H. Gordon (Macmillan), A Short Manual of Heat, by 
the Rey. A. Irving (Longmans), Principles of Metal-miniag, by J. H. | 
Collins (Collins), The Animal Ningdom, an Elementary Treatise in| 
Zoology, by Ellis A. Davidson (Cassell), K/ements of Animal Physiology, | 
by John Angels, ‘an enlarged edition ” (Collins), Outlines of Natural | 
History, by HW. H. Dick (Collins), and Linear Drawing, by C. Christian 
Mast (Bean). 

New Epritions.—After a lapse of nearly twenty years since their 
first publication, we have a second edition of Lectures on the History of 
Ancient Philosophy, by tho late William Arthur Butler, edited by Dr. 
Thompson, Master of Trinity College, baer” soa aggro We | 
have also new editions of Mr. Henry Rogers’s 4 . Critical and Bio- 
graphical, and Essays on Theological Controversies eescoat of the) 
Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Moberly’s) Sayings of the Great Forty Days | 
(Rivington’s); and of Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels, Vol. I1., Trinity 
Sunday to All Saints’ Day, by the Rey. Isaac Williams, D.D. (Riving- 
ton’s) Organised Christianity, by Henry Dunn (Simpkin and Mar- 
shall), puts the question, ‘Is it [organised Christianity] of man or of 
God?” and answers it in the negative. We should say that it is just 
as much of man and just as much of God as is the order of society. 
We have to acknowledge the receipt of the foutth volume of a 
periodical always full of excellent matter, Zhe Preacher's Lantern, 
(Hodder and Stonghton.)——We would mention with special com- 
mendation a reprint of Bunyan’s Pilgrin’s Progress (Religious Tract So- | —— 
ciety), carefully collated with the first edition, and giving the original | 
side-notes. The type is singularly clear, and in these days of mar- | 
vellously compressed editions, is a positive refreshment to the eyes. It 
was a good work, doubtless, to print, as was done some little time ago, The 
Pilgrim’s Progress for a penny, but the volume before us is a better. 
The Gospel of the Resurrection, by Professor Westcott (Macmillan), | 
has reached a third edition. New editions are also before us of | 
Krummacher’s Elijah the Tishbite (the Religious Tract Society), an old 
acquaintance, curiously unlike the usual treatment of such subjects by | 
German divines; Philosophy, Science, and Revelation, by the Rev. A. H. | | 
Gibson (Longmans); Pastor in Parochid, by the Rev. W. Walsham How 
(W. W. Gardner); Zhe Creation, the Earth’s Formation on Dynamical 
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| Leech (A. B.), Irish Riflemen in America, cr 8V0 ...........0-ssseeceereseee (Stanford) 


Principles, by Archibald Tucker Ritchie (Daldy and Isbister), “revised 
and considerably enlarged by the author;” Life in Nature, by James 
Hinton (Smith and Elder); The Life of Sir Isaac Newton, by Sir David 
Brewster, revised and edited by W. T. Lynn (Tegg); Shelley Memorials, 


Jrom Authentic Sources, edited by Lady Shelley (Henry S. King and 


Co.); Common School Education, by James Currie (Lawrie), and the 
“Woodfall Edition ” of the Letters of Junius (Routledge). In the series 
of “ Wilson’s Legal Handy Books,” Zhe Law of Banking, by J. W. Smith, 
LL.D. (Effingham Wilson), has reached the eighteenth, and The Law of 
Private Trading Partnerships, by the same author, a nineteenth thou 

sand. The Elementary Education Acts of 1870, 1873, 1874, and the 
Agricultural Children Act, 1873 (Knight and Co.), is in a tenth edition. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 




































— 
Ahn (F.), Manual of German Conversation, 12mo. (Trubner) 1/6 
Amos (8.), Primer of English Constitution and Government, cr 8vo (Longmans) 6,0 
Arnot (W.), Church in the House, cr 8v0..........cccccseseseessececee- ceeeeeeeces (Nisbet) 7/6 
Beale (L.), On Life, and Vital Action in Health and Disease, cr 8vo (Churchill) 5/0 
Beautiful Thoughts from French and Italian Authors, 12mo ............ (Howell) 7/0 
Belgravia, Third Series, vol 6, 8vo (Ward & Lock) 7/6 
Bible Steps for Little Pilgrims, FOF BGMO ccrcccccocccccccesevccccorses (Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Blackwood (S. 4.), Heavenly Places, Triumph of Faith, Shadow and Substance, 
Forgiveness, Life and Glory, 18mo (Nisbet) —each 10 
Blake-Humfrey (R. H.), Eton Boating Book, 1825-75, cr ove oeosceses (Williams) 3/6 
Boudoir Cabal, 3 vols cr 8vo ... (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 31/6 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine, VOL 71, CF BVO... ..ccceeeeeres (Simpkin & Co.) 6/6 
Brookfield (W. H.), Sermons, er 8vo (Smith, Elder. & Co.) 9/0 
Browne (J. B.), Law of Rating of Companies, roy $vo ...... (Stevens & Haynes) 25/0 
Burns (J.), Sketches of Sermons for Special Occasions, er 8vo ...... (Houlston) 3/6 
Carpenter (E.), Moses, a Drama in Five Acts, cr 8V0 .......... woveneenseniad (Moxon) 3/6 
Caroll (M.), How Marjory Helped, feap 80 ........s.ccececessseeeeeee (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Christopherson (S, W.), Foolish Dick, an Autobiography, feap 8vo (Haughton) 1/0 
Clark (R. W.), Work of God under Moody and sete 12mo ...... (Low & Co.) 2/0 
Congreve (J.), High Hopes, Sermons, Cr 8V0  .....s.ccccseseeseeneeseeees (Macmillan) 7/6 
Coolidge (S.), New Year's Bargain, 18M0 ......cccceecsseeeeeesseseeees (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Cupid's Birthday Book, 1,000 Love Darts from Shakspere, 16mo ......Nimmo) 2/0 
Davies (C. M.), Unorthodox London, 2nd Series, 8vo .......+... ..(Tinsley) 14/0 
Deutsche Lyrik ; Golden Treasury of German Lyrical Poem (Maemillan) 4/6 
Dilke (C. W.), Papers of a Critic, edited by his Son, 2 vols 8vo .... .... (Murray) 24/0 
Edgeworth (Miss), Parent's Assistant, and Tales, lzmo............ (Warne & Co.) 5/0 
Erckmann-Chatrian (MM.), Alsacian Schoolmaster, &c.,12mo (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Forbes (Dame), Narrative of her Sickness and Death eee & Douglas) 7/6 
Gibbs and Edwards, School-board Election Manual, 12mo ...... (Shaw & Sons) 2/6 
Grant (Miss), Bright Morning, 12mo (Warne & Co.) 2/0 
Oe GY Lg eee (Routledge) 2/0 
Greenwell (D.), Liber Humanitatis, a Series of Essuys (Daldy, Isbister, & Cc 0) 6/0 
Guyon (J. M.), Short Method of Prayer and Spiritual Torrents...... (Low & Co.) 2/0 
Hall (Major B.), Bric-t-Brac Hunters, cr 8V0........0000.s00eee0 (Chatto & Windus) 10/6 
| Harland (Marion), Breakfast, Luncheon, and Tea, 12mo. (Routledge) 2/6 
Heygate (W. E.), Tales for a Bible Class of Girls, 12mo.............. (Skeffington) 3/6 


Hoare (C.), Iron and Steel, a Work for the Forge and Foundry ...(Lockwood) 4/0 
Hooper (M.), Wives and Housewives, a Story of the Times, cr 8vo (Houlston) 1/6 
Irving (W.), Tales of a Traveller, 12M0 ........0....s0000s008 «+-+-(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 


Jones (C. A.), Our English Church; Sketches and Stories, er 8vo ...... (Mozley) 5/0 


Jones (C, A.), Stories for the Christian Year, vols 4and 7,16mo(Masters)—each 2/0 


| Judgment of Babylon the Great, by Amariah, 18mo (Johnstone, Hunter & Co.) 2/6 
| King (K.), Lost for Gold, 12mo 


(Chapman & Hail) 2/0 
Lacroix (P.), Arts in the Middle Ages, 4t0 ........0.-.seseeeeeenee (Chapman & Ha'!) 31/6 
Latouche (J.), Travels in Portugal. 8vo . (Ward & Lock) 10/6 
Lawson (W.), Eminent English Writers, fcap 8VO ........c:cesseeeeeeeeeeees (Collins) 1/6 
Lawson (W.), Outlines of Geography, Asia, Africa, and America .(Philip) 1/0 











Liverseege (H.), Engravings from his Works, with Memoir, folio (Routledge) 42/0 
Lorimer Littlegood, Esquiresd2mo ..........ccceccseceereneseees (J. Blackwood & Co.) 2/0 
Lytton (Lord), Falkland and Zicci, Knebworth Edition, cr 8vyo ...(Routledge) 3/6 
Mademoiselle Mori, a Tale of Modern Rome, cr 8V0...-......c.cceeeeeee (Longmans) 2/0 
| Morgan (W. B.), 2nd-Course Training Eng. Grammar, 1/0; Key to lst(Longmans) 1/0 
| Newton (E. T.), Typical Parts in Skeleton of Duck, Cat, &c. (Chapman & Hall) é 
Nicholson (M.), Maggie’ 8 Influence, or Led by a Little Child, lémo ...(Barrett) 1/6 


Norton (A. T.), Affections of the Throat and Larynx, 8v0 .............6 (Baillitre) 6/0 
Oliphant (Mrs. ‘, A Rose in June, Cr 8V0.......ccccscccscsscesccscsces (Hurst & Blackett) 50 

| Oosterzee (J. J. Van), The Year of Salvation, vol 2, er 8vo ... ......c.c0000e (Clark) 7/6 
Ovid, Selections from Fasti and Epistles, ed. by J.T. White, 18mo (Longmans) 1/0 


Pascal (Blaise). Provincial Letters, trans. by McCrie, 16mo (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Pavy (F. W.), Treatise on Food and Dietetics, 8vo .......... ...(Oharchill) 15/0 
Prescott (W. H.), Hist. of Ferdinand and Isabella, vol 1, id. (Routledge) 10/6 
Proverbs from Far and Near, 16M0 ........0.cecseseescessens (Tegg) 1/0 
Rambles in Istria, Dalmatia, ‘and Montenegro, 8vo ... Hurst & Blackett) 14/0 











( 
| Reid (Captain Mayne), Afloat in the Forest, Half- blood Scalp Hunters, 


Ward & Lock) each 3/6 








12mo 
Richardson (B.), Alcohol, Six Lectures, Cr 8V0 .......ccccceeseeeeererees (Macmillan) 1/0 
Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Rich Husband, 12mo -...(Warne & Co.) 2/0 
Ruskin (J.), Notes on some Pictures in the Royal Academy, OO cciene (Allen) 1/0 


.(Elliot) 1/6 
: "(Ward & Lock) 10 
«(Churehill) 8/6 
(Stanford) 2/6 








Saxby (J. M.), One Wee Lassie, 18mo 
Sceptres and Crowns, feap 8vo 
Semple (Lt. H.), Manual of Diseases of the Heart, 8vo..... 
Sharp (S.), Rudiments of Geology, er 8vo. 
Simson (J.), Contributions to Nataral History, 8vo ...... (Edinb. Pab. Comp.) 6/0 
Smith (Mrs. M. E.), Tit for Tat, 3 vols er 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Smith (Mrs. R. P.), Christian's Secret uf a Happy Life,fcap 8vo (Morgan & Scott) 1/0 
Spratt (E.), Symptoms of Giout at the Heart, Cr 8V0 ........0.c0-e0eeeeee (Maclehose) 5/0 
Tules from the Operas, 120 ........ccceccecsessercesesscossorsoees (J. Blackwood & Co.) 2/0 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, 2nd Series, 8vo ...(Burns, Oates, & Co.) 14/0 
Wesley (S.), Letters on the Works of J. Sebastian Bach, 8vo ......... (Partridge) 1/0 
Wh don (D. D.), Popular Comment. on New Test., vol 3 (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Wood (J. @), Homes without Hands, 8v0...........e..eeeeee (Longmans) 14.0 
Wordsworth (D.), Recollections of Tour iu Scotl'd, er 8vo(Edmonston & Douglas) 6/0 
Young (J. C.), Last Leaves from his Journals, cr 8Svo (Edmonston & Douglas) 6/0 
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Anatomical Relations. By NicHoLAs MORGAN, Author of * Phrenology and 


How to Use it in Analysing Character,” &c. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Index of Subjects. 


; oaaes LIBRARY, 12 St. JAMES’S SQUARE, 





me, super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062. Price 12s to Members, 
16s to Non-members. 


the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth 
Laws, aud Regulations, List of Members, and Classified 





ons of Character and Tue MEMORIAL CHURCH, BRIGHTON.—For Fine View 





Materials—Art Matters, &c. 


of the Interior, see the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (41, or by post 444)— 
A Chapter on Costume—The Opposition to the Protection of Rivers—Strength of 


—46 Catherine Street, W.C.; and al! Newsmen. 





ANGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 

“4 TURE, COMPOSITION, and READING. Miss 
LOUISA DREWRY will have time for one or two 
more School or College Classes in the October Term. 
148 King Henry's Road, N.W. 


I Lady, educated at the Ziircher Secundar Scbule, 
and at Neuchatel, with one year's experience in Eng- 
land, will be disengaged in August. The neighbour- 
hood of London preferred. — Letters addressed to 
“A._S. G.,” Post Office, Bedford. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


This COLLEGE contains THREE DEPARTMENTS 
—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL. 

The Master's Doarding Houses are within the 
College Grounds. 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £30; over 14, £90. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for Sous of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

Yor further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 


ALveERN “COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM commences on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 20th, 


t{CHDEACON JOHNSON’S 
SCHOOL. OAKHAM. 

The Endowed Schools Commission having provided 
a new scheme for this -school, the Trustees will pro- 
ceed to ELECT a HEAD MASTER, who must be a 
Graduate of some British University. There is a good 
Master's House, with accommodation for sixty 
Boarders. There are also Exhibitions attached to the 
School, and tenable both at the School and at the 
Universities. 

The Head Master's salary is fixed at £150 a year, to 
which will be added the Capitation-fee on each 
Scholar. The charge for Boarding is not to exceed 
£50 per annum. 

Full information may be obtained from B. A. ADAM, 
Esq., Oakham, to whom applications for the Head 
Mastershbip. testimonials, &c., must be sent on or be- 
fore Tuesday, August 24th, 1875. 


[XDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


INDIA OFrFice, 22nd June, 1875. 

NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 
Candidates for ten appointments as Surgeon in Her 
Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in London 
on the 9th August, 1875, and following days. 

Copies of the Regulations fur the Examination, to- 
gether with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances of Indian Medica! Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military Department, India Office, 
London, S.W. 

The necessary Certificates must be sent in so as to 
reach the Military Secretary, India Office, at least 
a fortnight before the date fixed for the examination. 

T. T. PEARS, Major-General, Military Secretary. 











HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
9 till 7. Admittance Is, Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY - FIRST 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OBEN from 10 till 


dusk. Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL 
ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 

The Summer Season has commenced at this de- 
lightful place. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines 
perfect, with choice of 250rooms. Tariff on application 
to Manager. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of suddev or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to —— or small families. 





The London General Mourning Warehouse, 

245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 

OOLING, REFRESHING, and 

INVIGORATING are the effects of ROW- 

LAND'S KALYDOR on the face and hands of ladies, 
and all exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and 
heated particles of dust. It eradicates tan, sunburn, 
&c. Price 4s 6d per bottle. ROWLAND'S MACASSAR 
OIL prevents the hair falling off during the hot 
weather. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d; family bottles, equal 
to four small, 21s per bottle. Of all Chemists. 








HURCH of ENGLAND INCUM- | 
BENTS' SUSTENTATION FUND. 





TRUSTEES. 
His Grace the DuK& of NORTHUMBERLAND. 
The Most Hon. the MARQuIs of Lorne, K.T., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lorp SELBORNE. 
CoUNCIL 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury. 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of Lorne, K.T., MP. 
The Right Hon. Lord Selborne. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Hurrowby, K.G. 
The Right Hon. Lord Hampton. 
Tbe Right Hon. Lord Muncaster, M.P. 
Thomas Brassey, Esq., M.P. 


A Public MEETING will be held on behalf of this 
Fund at Willisss Rooms on Wednesday, 30th June, 
1875, at 2.30 p.m. 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop of CANTERBURY 
will preside. 

The Meeting will be addressed by the Marquis of 
Lorne, K.T., M.P., the Earl of Harrowby, K.G, the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, the Lord Selborne, the Lord Mun- 
caster, M.P., the Dean of Westminster, and Thomas 
Brassey, Esq., M.P. J. TROUTBECK, Secretary. 

No. 4 Dean's Yard, 8.W., 10th June, 1875. 
| | J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 

e to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 


The business is divided into Departments, viz. :— 
POR GENTLEMEN. — SUITS | for 
FULL DRESS and MORNING WEAR. Also 
for Travelling and Sporting purposes. {n Overcoats, 
the half-guinea Summer Liama for dust, and the 
Guinea Waterproof Tweed for showers. The Re- 
gistered Paletot, aud other Overcoats and Wrappers. 

Specialities for Trousers. 

OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 
KNICKERBOCKERS, HIGHLAND, SATLOR, 
SPANISH, and NORFOLK DRESSES. Also Suits as 
worn at large Bchools. Light Waterproof Tweed 


Overcoats from I4s. 
P OR LADIES.—RIDING HABITS 
from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers 
and Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and 
Ulsters; Travelling Costumes and Promenade Jackets 
of special designs and materials. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES, the best at moderate prices. 
*,.* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 


Wholesale Eutrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, Loudon. 


M aA PPE en w oe 
/ & bb 


yeaa SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 
FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY: 
Special Lists post free. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES PosT Frees. Larger 
Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 


MANSION - House BvuILpines, Pouttry, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREBT (76,77, and 
78), West ENp. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHow-Rooms: THs 
Royal CuTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


| ge SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE, 
—Tbhe WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S cele- 
brated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water Pitchers, 
Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE 
MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERATORS, 
fitted with water tanks and filters, and all modern 
improvements, can be obtained only at the sole Office, 
the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, London 
(corner of Savoy Street). Lllustrated Lists free. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND _ PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their siguature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of oe 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Crossk and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—{November, 1874] 














TMHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 

duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully 
or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 

A small, useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
durability and finish, as follows:— 

Fiddle | j 
|or Old Bead or King’s 
| Silver. | Thread. or Shell. 


£84, £04. £8, d. 
5 


Patterns. 






















12 Table Forks, |2h10 .523 1.123 ° 
12 Table Spoons . 110.452 1.535. 
12 Dessert Forks.... ts .j38 9 ae. 
12 Dessert Spoons . 12./1 9 jae. 
12 Tea Spoons ..........000 we) +d. 2, od 2, 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls... . 9 .| . 12 .13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ........ oma « Ole Bole D 
1 Gravy Spoon .... ol o OS 8 9. 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...) . 3 . 43-686 
1 MustardSpoon,giltbowl. . 1 6 8.4.38 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ...... - 8 @e.8 ¢€ $- 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers,,..... .18 613 61 4 6 
1 Butter Knife .......... - 3 & 3 6 39 
1 Soup Ladle ,...... 9 . .- 12. 
1 Sugar Sifter., 3 4 ./ 4 





ee £8 19 31119 6 180 6 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 

An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 L5s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 

Table Spoons and Forks ............ 238 per doz, 
Dessert do., 178 ........ ra. Tea Spoons, 12s. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver on white metal, 
£3 15s to £25. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £10 
to £24. 

Dish Covers, Electro-Silver on nickel:—A set of 
four, plain, elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
pattern, £10 10s; a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 10s ; 
chased and engraved patterus, from £14 to £26. 

Corner Dishes, Electro-Silver, from £7 10s to £18 183 
the Set of Four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 Lbs. 
Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s. 

Cruet Frames, Electro-Silver. 
3 glasses...... 12s to £2 6s | 6 glasses,,,.£1 43 to £4 16s 
4 glasses...... 15s to £2 18s | 7 glasses.,.€1 183 to £7 19s 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 12a 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 45s to 963 the dozen. 
Knives and Forks, from £4 4s to £3 8s 64 the dozen 
pairs. Causes from 8s and 15s. Fish Carvers, in cases, 
from 15s to 84s the pair. 

All k nds of replating done by the patent process. 

A7JILLIAM S BURTON, 
/ General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free —89 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Nowman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard; Manufactories—8i Newman St., 
and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate, 


ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in pref to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on oe on to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 











}} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ £lizabeth Lazenby.” 


MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S ee i 
AIR RESTORER cr DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is i liately ch 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large botties, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers 
Dépét, 114 aud 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. | 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PEN 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | 
WORLD. | 





’ YT a 9 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S) 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the | 
ename! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance | 
to the breath. 

Price 1s 6d per pot. | 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
| 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN FLOUR 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 
GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 





Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND | 
Pouson’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &ce., &c. 


CASH’S KNITTED 


ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TO WEL S 


(PATENT.) 
HCSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 
See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough 
Towel” woven on each, 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres., 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for — and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders 2 <n 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manwfactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street. (EsTABLISHED 1807.) 


ett CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Focd, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


FXxS, “EXTRACT of COCOA. 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich | 
articles of die”. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—fo0d, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE — MEDALS awarded to 
. S. FRY and SONS. 


NEA.—If you cannot get TEA. y ou like, 
apply to GEORGE BRO )MLEY, who makes it 
his special business to supply Tea to suit each cus- | 

tomer’s taste. He is also the sole dealer in London in 
HIGHEST-CLASS TEAS as drunk in RUSSIA. Sold 
in large or small quantities, Price list and samples | 
| 
| 

















free. 

GEORGE BROMLEY, 14 Mincing Lane, E.C. 

JOHN BURGESS and 
Original and Superior 

ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 

Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a | 

Hundred Years, at | 

107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. | 


SON’S 


Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN | 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 
DELICATE and CLEAR COM- | 


L PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE’ 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole | 
Manufacturers of the * LYCHNOPHYLAX " or **CANDL . 
GuaRD,” effectually preventing the guttering 
Candles, Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Castles, ] 


H AIR-COLOUR 1 


| Without pain. 


ODRIGUES.”’—MONOGRAMS, 

\% ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIO, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
OURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1875. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the issue of Ist and 3rd-class 





| Tourist Tickets will be in force from May 15th to the 


31st October, 1875. 
For Particulars, see Sagi Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the C on 
JAMES ‘ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May, 1875. 


NAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 

“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


ee MINERAL WATERS. 
PY % VALS, VICHY, SELTZER, 
CARLSBAD, FRIEDRICHSHALL, 
KISSINGEN, HOMBURG, MISSISQUOI, 
PULLNA, and Others, 


Imported direct from the Springs. 
Also the Artificial Mineral Waters prepared by Dr. 





| Struve and Co at the Royal German Spa, Brighton; 


and R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin. 

W. BEST and SONS, 
Foreign Wine, Spirit, and Mineral Water Merchants, 
22 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


STHMA and” 
(CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


The most effectual remedy will be 
found to be 
i TATULA, 
prepared in all forms, for smoking 
and inhalation, by 
SAVORY andMOOKE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
Sold by them, and all other Chemists, 
pps AN’S SEA SALT supplies the 
_ very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing, without the necessity of 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, 
ity. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 
in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powersare there exhibited in the most striking anner. 
For very young children the bath should be tepid. 
Sold in bags and boxes by Chomists and Druggists.— 
N.B. Particularly see that each packet bears our trade 
mark. 
fg rapl SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 
imitations. —TIDMAN and SON, 21 Wilson Sireet, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely 
a healthful luxury, but has produced really 
wonderful effects in many cases of glandular swell- 
ings, rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, 


&ce. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 
imitations, 
JALE and GOLDEN HAIR.—SOL 


AURINE in one or two days produces that pretty 
tint now so much admired. Perfectly free from 
objectionable ingredients. 
High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 


Holborn, London.—ALEX. Re ISS'S CURLING | 


FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all ¢ shemists, 


XREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 


a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is used. 


It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price | 


3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 


WASIL 

—By damping the head with this beautifally- 
perfumed Wash, in 24 hours the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 


| Holborn, London; and all ——— 


OSE MACHIN 


contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 


- 
} hour daily, so direets the soft cartilage of which the 
| member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 


shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent or 
two stamps, 


5s 64.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 | 


N E.—This is a! 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
ccretaries | GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries | ot J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANEK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
_W ILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now NE 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
ae tt. GTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &ec., with an 
enumeration of Safe Iuvestments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO.,, 
Buildings, London, E.C, 


| PPAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


3 Royal Exchange 


Established 1807. ~ (FOR LIVES ONLY.) 
| 79 Pall Mall, London. 
| 





Premiums and Interest.... eee £450,283 
Accumulated Funds ....... eoee£3, 024, LOS 





Also a Subscribed ©: apital of more than £1,500,000, 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Ageuts. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


A CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 

Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 

AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paib-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £160,000, 
Annua! [ncome, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Poiat de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Sicgapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the aboye- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


{UARDIAN FIRE and 
OFFICE 


11 Lombard Street, London, E.O. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—G, J. Sdaw Lerevers, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq.| Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. Right Hon. John G. Hub- 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. bard, M.P. 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. |Beaumont W. Lubbock. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | John B. Martin, Esq. (Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq, | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,| John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
MP. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire De partment—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Secretary— i G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid up & invested £1,000,000 
Total Funds ... 3,000,000 
Total Annual Inc 3 400,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
must be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th July. 


}EFORD’S FLUID MAGN 


LIFE 








| p™ ESIA. 





| The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
} ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
| aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
St., London; and all Chemists throughout the world. 


| t OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No family 
should be without these pills, when hot and 
sultry weather predisposes to fevers of all kinds, more 
especially remittent, typhus, typhoid, or, as the last is 
| now newly named, enteric fever. Their long tried 
eflicacy in removing indigestion, stimulating the 
bowels, and purifying the blood, has secured for them 
| imperishable praise throughout the globe. Whatever 
the disease, a few doses will relieve the more urgent 
symptoms and thereafter contro! all disordered action, 
rouse the torpid liver, empty the engorged spleen, 
cleanse the obstructed kidneys, assimilate the food, 
improve the blood, and thereby confer on the brain 
and every function healthful vigour, natural activity, 
ard wholesome regulurity. In trying seasons this 
| medicine will save many lives, 


rLIRA 
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«One can never help enjoying ‘ TEMPLE Bar.’ ""—Guardian. 
On Monday, at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for JULY, 


1875. 
CONTENTS. 
1. LEAH: A WOMAN OF Fasnion. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of “ Archie 
Lovell,” &c. Chapters 27, 28, 29, and 30 

2. Puruip, DUKE OF WHARTON. 

3. Tue POET AND THE STAGE. 

4. JEANNE. 

5 A MONTH IN A JAPANESE FARMHOUSE. 

6. SAYING “ No.” 

7. SONNET. 

8. TrmID Sts. 

9. NAPOLEON AND THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

10. Her Dearest For. Chapters 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, and 14. 
*,* Covers for binding TEMPLE BAR may be obtained at every Bookseller's 

price One Shilling each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS TO READ. 





NOW READY. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON ORIENTAL ART. 





Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN. 


By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, Architect; 
AND 
JAMES L. BOWES, President of the Liverpool Art Club. 


To be completed in Two Volumes, folio, 16 inches by 11 inches, containing a 
comprehensive Introductory Essay on Japanese Art in all its various branches, 
and a Dissertation on the Keramic Production of Japan from the earliest records 
to the present day, with sectional articles upon the Pottery and Porcelain of the 
various Provinces of the Empire. Illustrated by 35 plates in full colours and gold, 
15 plates in autotype, 13 photo-lithographic plates, and numerous woodcuts. 


IN SEVEN PARTS, AT ONE GUINEA EACH. 


I. 
By the AUTHOR of “ ROSA NOEL.” 


LOVING and LOTH. By the Author of 


“The Sisters Lawless,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


It. 


By an ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 


the RYE. 


Ti. 


COMIN’ THRO’ 


crown 8vo. 


By Mr. COURTENEY GRANT. 


A LOSING HAZARD. By Courteney Grant, 


Author of “ Little Lady Lorraine,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Iv. 
By Miss RHYL-DAVIES. 


A DARK SECRET. By Eliza Rhyl-Davies, 


Authoress of “ The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor,” &c. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Liverpool; or to 


The entire English Edition (folio) to consist of 1,000 copies. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, at the Publishing OMce, 13 Hackin's Hey, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., London. 





In 3 vols. 


Pharmaceutical Journal, 


2 = 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. Chemical Neves. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST 


Immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TOLD 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


| N T H E T W | L | G H T. Switzerland, one sheet,... 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. 





LYNNE.” 


ltaly, two sheets....... 


The Canadas, two sheets, 
Austria, two sheets ., 
Prussia, one sheet ..... 





KEITH JOHNSTON'S TOURISTS’ 
Each with Index, in — case for the pocket: — 
Scotland, two sheets........ 









The Shores of the Medite 
ranean, one sheet ........6 


Americ a (U.S,), two sheets “eb 
America (South), two sheets... 0 8 ©) Sweden and Norway, one sheet 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


wesc -£0 7 ) Australia, one Sheet .....+...000004. £0 4 

. oO8 : Belgium and the Netherlands, 

- 046 ONE BHCC .....cccerecrsereeererseeee O 4 6 

- | China and Japan, one sheet ow 8 € 6 

0 4 6) England, two sheets .......... 08 0 

. © 8 O| India, two sheets ... 08 0 

. © 8 ©) Treland, one sheet 046 

. 0 4 6) Palestine, one sheet ... - 0 4 6 

0 8 0} Spain and Portugal, one s hoot 046 

046 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference.”—Lancet. 
“ May not only be studied carefully for the sake of the valuable information it 
contains, but may serve to pass an idle hour pleasantly as well as profitably."— 


“A work with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar."— 





J. and A, CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 








MAPS. 


o 













RASER’S MAGAZINE. 
No. LXVIL JULY. 
CONTENTS. 
Our Future ARMY. 
Some RecOLLECTIONS OF Str STERNDALE BENNETT. 
THE DALESFOLK OF CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 
On a LOGICAL TRICK OF THE MODERN EXPERIENTIAL 
PHILosopHry. 
POLITICS AND THE PRESS. 
THE DEBATE AS TO THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
THe “MERCHANT OF VENICE” AT THE PRINCE OF 
WALEs’s THEATRE. 
THE INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN'S ASSOCIATION. 
EssAY ON POETICAL TRANSLATION. 
THE ANCIENT Irisu. 
JERSEY AFFAIRS. 
TnE CONDITION OF PALESTINE. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
L ONDON SOCIETY for JULY 
4 (now ready), edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
contains :— 
MANDOLINATA. (Frontispiece.) 
Tuts SON OF VULCAN. Prologue and Chap. 1. 
GEORGE ELIOT IN DERBYSHIRE. Part 3, by Guy Roslyn. 
Apove Suspicion. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Chaps. 25-26. 
LONDON SOCIETY ON THE WING 
Russia AS A PEACEMAKER. By Busybody. 
THe TRUE Story oF “Puncu.” By Joseph Hatton. 
Chap. 1. 
*‘ THE PEARL BEYOND ITs CASE.” 
SKATING RINKS. 
JOHN Fry, CABMAN. By Frederick E. Weatherly. 
“My Own CHILD.” By Florence Marryat. Chaps. 1-2. 
A Retrospect. By Iza Hardy. 
West-Enb Notes. By the Man in the Mask. 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and SEARLE, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 


N ACMILLAN MAGAZINE, 
p No. 189, for 4 LY. Price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, NATURAL RELIGION. Part 3. 
CAsTLE DALY: THE Story OF AN Irish Home 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. Conclusion, 
MACAULAY ON ARISTOTLE’S “ POLITICS.” 
INDIAN Notes. By James Routledge. No, 1.—The 
Political Situation. 
A CHAPTER OF UNrversity History. Part 1. 
By the Rev. Mark Pattison. 
. Two CITIES AND TWO SEASONS—ROME AND 
LONDON, A.D. 408 AND 1875. By T. H. 8S. Escott. 
ST. ANDREW'S LINKS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
c HERUBINI. By Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 
“ EroN THIRTY YEARS AGO.” Letter to the Editor. 





iw) 


oS 9 


ee > 


ba 


Hon. Sir Bartle Frere. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


| New Books—Renaissance in Italy: 


ZANZIBAR A COMMERCIAL Power. By the Right | 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXXIIL, for JULY, price 6s, 
will be published on Wednesday next, 
CONTENTS. 
1. AUGUSTA TREV ERORUM. 
. SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTER AND EARLY CAREER. 
THE FuTuReE OF THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 
SIN AND MADNESS, FROM A PHYSICIAN'S POINT OF 
View. 
CuvurcH AND STATE IN INDIA. 
Mr. DisRARLI AS MINISTER. 
EpGar ALLAN POR. 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hopper and SrouGcuton, Paternoster Row. 


] LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, | for 

JULY, 1875. No. DCCXVIL. Price 2s 6d 
CONTENTS. 

THe DitewMaA, Part III. 

PAULO-POST-MORTEM. 

UNDER THE MASK. 

A SKETCH OF CANADA AS IT NOW IS. 

= gag or Snow: Conclusion.—The Afghan 
Sorder. 


Peres 


DAMS 


Age of the De- 
spots—A Short History of the English People—Aris- 
tophanes’ Apology—Pilgrim Memories. Miss Angel. 

Sreke’s NILE—LIVINGSTONE’S CONGO: Letter from 
Colonel J. A. Grant, C.B. 

HORATIAN LyRIcs. 

MODERN SCEPTICISM AND ITS FRUIT. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons. Edinburgh and London. 
No. XCLV, JULY, 1875, price 3s 6d 
HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of the 
Medico-Psychological Association). Edited by HENRY 
Mavps.ey, M.D. and T.S. Clouston, M.D. 
CONTENTS 
1, A CHAPTER ON SOME ORGANIC LAWS OF PERSONAL | 
AND ANCESTRAL Memory. By T. Laycock, M.D. 
2. THE MORISONIAN LECTURES ON INSANITY, FOR 1873. 
By David Skae, M.D. 
3. ON SYPHILITIC AFFECTIONS OF THE NeRvyOUS 
System. By J. Hughlings Jackson, M.D. 
4. THe MorBID PSYCHOLOGY OF CRIMINALS. By David 
Nicolson, M.B 
5. meas RESPONSIBILITY. By S. Messenger Bradley, 
‘RCS. 


|6. Two CASES OF APOPLEXY OF THE PONS VAROLM, 
| WITH REMARKS ON SYPHILITIC DISEASE OF 
ARTERIES OF THE BRAIN. By Joseph J. Brown, 

| M.B., &. 
CLINICAL NOTES AND CASES—REVIEWS OF RECENT 
Books ON MENTAL SCIENCE—PSYCHOLOGICAL RkE- 
TROSPECT—REPORT OF QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE 





MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY HELD AT GLASGOW | 


—NOTES AND NEWS—APPOINTMENTS, &c. 
(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


This day is published, the First Number of 


Tuk CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Conducted by Members of the Church Homile- 
tical Soe iety. Price Is, Monthly. 
| CONTENTS. 


| THe Epiror’s Apress, 
|THk SINNER SELF-pESTROYED. A Sermon by sue 
Right Rey. Robert Bickersteth, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Ripon. 
| SuGGEsTED Torics AND OUTLINES. With Illustrations 
following. 
THE CHRISTIAN RIGHTEOUSNESS. By the Rev. Preben- 
dary Griffith, M.A. 
CHRISTIANS AS SALT AND Ligut. 
Grace THE ONLY Source Or Goopness. By Rev. 

Prebendary Griffith, M.A. 

| Tuk CHARACTER OF St. JAMES. By the Rev. Prebendary 

| Griffith, M.A. 

| ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 
EMINENT PReACHERS. No. 1. 

Carpenter, M.A. 

HOMILETIC AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES ON THE ROMANS. 
TBy the Rey. C. Neil, MLA. 
|THE PRACTICAL AND PERSONAL APPLICATION OF A 
SERMON. By the Rev. W. D. Maclagan, M.A 
| ORIGIN OF CHURCH HOMILETICAL Soctery, 

The “CLERGYMAN'S MAGAZINE,” as its name 
implies, is intended for the use of the Clergy of the 
Chureh of England, and will aim at being a real assist- 
ance to them in the pulpit, the study, and the parish. 
It will be conducted by members of the Church Homi- 
letical Society, which has for its patrons the Arch- 
| bishops of England and Ireland, and in the practical 
working of which a hundred and twenty Bishops, Pro- 
fessors, cathedral and parochial Clergy are engaged. 

The literary contributors will include the Arche 
| bishops of Canterbury and York; the Bishops of 
| Gloucester and Bristol, Ripon, London, Peterborough, 
Derry; the Deans of Canterbury and Chester; Canon 

| Tristram; Revs. Sir Emilius Bayley, Bart., B.D., Dr. 
C.J. Vavgban, Master of the Temple, E. H. Bicker- 
| seosb, M.A., W. Boyd Carpenter, M.A., Daniel Moore, 
M.A., E. H. Perowne, D.D. and other eminent 

| Clergymen. 
| London: Hoppsr and StoueHTON, Paternoster Row 


| - Fn nn 


YUE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 8th, and BILLS by 
the 10th July. 

Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street. r 


)EMARKABLE, — ve ry Remarkable 
X —sIndeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIO SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





By the Rey. W. Boyd 


. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL-TALK—Eng- 


lish, French, German, and Italian. 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK — HOLLAND, BELGIUM, | 


RHENISH PRUSSIA, and ‘the RHINE to | attempt and perfect pictorial expression.’ 


MAYENCE, Maps. 6s. 


HANDBOOK — NORTH GERMANY, 


SAXONY, HANOVER, and the RHINE from 
MAYENCE to SWITZERLAND. Maps. 6s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, the Alps 


of Savoy and Piedmont. Maps. 10s, 


HANDBOOK— SOUTH GERMANY, 
Vienna, Tyrol, Bavaria, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, 
Hungary, the Danube from UJm to the Black Sea. 
Maps. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I.: Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, the Seine and Loire, Touraine, 
Bordeaux, and the Pyrenees. Maps. 7s 6d. 

(Jus! ready. 


HANDBOOK —FRANCE, Part IL: 
Central France, Auvergne, the Cevennes, Bur- 
gundy, the Rhone and Saone, Provence, Nimes, 
Arles, Marseilles, the French Alps, Alsace, Lor- 
raine, Champagne, &c. Maps. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

[Just ready. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 
+, MURRAY'S HANDBOOK PLAN of PARIS. 98 64, 


HANDBOOK—M EDITERRANEAN 


ISLANDS, Malta, Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia. 
Maps. [Nearly ready. 


HANDBOOK—ALGERIA, Algiers, Con- 


stantine, Oran, the Atlas Route, &c. Map. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN, Madrid, Castile, 
Basque Provinces, Asturias, Galicia, Andalusia, 
Ronda, Granada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, 
Aragon, Navarre, &c. Maps. 2 vols., 24s. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, Lisbon, 


Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, &c. Map. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY, Piedmont 


Nice, Lombardy, Venice, Parma, Modena, and 
Romagna, Maps. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, Tus- 


ecany, Florence, Lucca, Umbria, the Marches, 
Patrimony of St. Peter. Map. 10s, 


HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS. 


Maps. 10s. 


MANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY, Naples, 


Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, Abruzzi, &c. 
Maps. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT, the Nile, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Thebes, the Suez 
Canal, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the 
Fyoom, &c. Map. lis. 


HANDBOOK—G REECE, the Ionian 
Islands, Continental Greece, Athens, the Pelopon- 
nesus, the Islands of the Egan Sea, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia. Maps. lds. 


HANDBOOK—TURKEY in ASIA, Con- 
stantinople, the Bosphorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, 
Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
the Seven Churches, the Black Sea, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. 15s, 


HANDBOOK—DENMAR Sleswig, 


_— Copenhagen, Jutland, Iceland. Maps. 
8. 


HANDBOOK—NORWAY, Christiania, 


Bergen, Trondhjem, the Fijelds, and Fjords. 
Maps. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SWEDEN, Stockholm, 


Upsala, Gothenburg, the Shores of the Baltic, &c. 
Maps. 6s. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, | 


Moscow, Finland, &c. Maps. 15s. 


HANDBOOK—INDIA, Bombay and 


Madras. Map. 2 vols., 12s each, 


HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, Syria, 


Palestine, Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian Deserts. 
Maps. 20s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


| 


| “No one has so delicately or so faith- 


| fully interpreted certain elements of land- 


| scape as Corot, and in certain effects of 


’ 


|—Tur Contemporary Review for June. 


COROT. 


IN MESSRS. 


COTTIER AND CO’S 
NEW ART ROOMS, 
8 PALL MALL, 


can now be seen the most recent Works 
of many of the best-known contemporary 


Artists. 


In particular there is now on view, 
and will remain on view during the 
season, a select collection (the largest 
ever made in England) of the Works 


of the recently deceased French Master, 


COROT. 


By visiting this collection a true idea 
can be formed of the peculiar character- 
istics and qualities of this most eminent 
of modern landscape painters. 

Collectors, Amateurs, and those in- 
terested in Art generally, are invited to 


eall. 


Art Rooms, 8 Patt Matt, 


June 1st, 1875. 





COTTIER and CO.’S ART 
ROOMS, 8 PALL MALL.—A Large 
Collection of the Works of COROT, and 


|of other eminent Modern Painters, is 





now on view. 





} 


| COTTIER and CO., 8 PALL 
MALL.—Specialists in Room Decora- 


| . . ce ne . 
tion, Painted Ceilings, Stained Glass, and 


| Artistic Finishings. 


light and air he has been the first to 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Our Bishops and Deans. By the 
Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christchurch, Oxford. 
} 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 
| “This work is good in conception and cleverly 

executed, and as thoroughly honest and earnest as it is 

interesting and able. Thestyleis original, the thought 
| Vigorous, the information wide and thorough, the 
| portrait-painting artistic. There is not a chapter that 
| any intelligent reader is likely to leave unfinished or 
to find uninteresting.”—John Bull. 


Cositas Espanolas; or, Every-day 
LIFE in SPAIN. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell 
Bury. 8vo, 15s. 

“A charming book, fresh, lively. and amusing. It 
may be confidently recommended to all readers who 
— to know something about the inner life of Spain.” 
—Post, 


Rambles in Istria, Dalmatia, and 


MONTENEGRO. By R. H.R. 1 vol. Svo, 14s. 


A Rose in June. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. CHEAP EDITION, forming the New 
Volume of “Hurst and Blackett's Standard 
Library.” 5s, bound and illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Wife’s Story. By the Author 


of “CASTE,” &c. With other Tales, and Preface 
containing Letters from the late Mr. CHARLES 
DICKENS. 3 vols. 


Tit for Tat. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 


Belantine, By the Author of 


“St. Olave’s.” 3 vols. 
“A fascinating story. The same graphic power, 
healthy sentiment, deep pathos, and racy humour 
which characterised ‘ St Olave’s’ are everywhere dis- 


played in ‘ Eglantine.’ "—Court Journal. 
By Mrs. 


Jocelyn’s Mistake. 


J. K. SPENDER, Author of “ Parted Lives.” 3 vols. 
“ A very pretty and touching story.”"—Standard. 
“[t rises in type and diction far above the ephemeral 
stories of the season.”"—Academy. 


Brenda Yorke. By Mary Cecil 


Hay, Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money.” 3 vols. 


Sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer 


COLLINS. 3 vols. 


The History of a Heart. By 
Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
Third Edition, just published, price One Shilling, with 
Illustrations. 
ITS and BEARING- REINS. 
By E. F. Fiower, Esq. 
WILLIAM Ripaway, Piccadilly, London; to be had 
(by order) of any Bookseller or Newsman. 
NEW BALLAD. 


THE THANKLESS LADY. 
Words by GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Music by AUGUSTA A. L. MAGRA. 
(In two keys, B, and A flat.) 
Also lately published, by the same Composers. 


EDWARD GRAY. 
Written by ALFRED TENNYSON. 
2s each, post free. 














London: CUNINGHAM, BOOSEY, and Co., 
2 Little Argyll Street, Regent Street. 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’s MUSICAL 
CARDS for learning to read music at sight. 
Post free 24 stamps.—6 New Burlington Street. Order 
every where. 
ICTORIA. New Part-Song. Written 
by W. CLARK RusseLL Music by Henry 
SMART. Post free, four stamps; as a songin G and B, 
3s each ; post free, 18 stampseach. “ Very tuneful and 
very easy to execute, it may and doubtless will win its 
way to the farthest corner of the wide-spread dominions 
over which Victoria wields her sceptre."—Vide The 
Queen, Lady's Newspaper. 
~ OD BLESS the PRINCE of WALES. 
Song. “Second national air.”—Daily News. 
4s; free by post, 24 stamps. The same asa four-part 
song, new edition, 4to, free by post, 4 stamps. “No 
parallel can be found to the wonderful popularity of 
this simple hymn."—Vide Graphic. 
ET the HILLS RESOUND. A New 
_4 Song. By the composer of “ God Bless the Prince 
of Wales.” Post free for 18 stamps; piano solo and 
duet, 24stamps each; the part-song, 4 stamps. 
EAR ENGLAND.—“‘ A national song, 
if worth anything, is sure to find favour with 
the British publie ; hence “ Dear England,” written and 
composed by CHARLES MACKAY and LOUIS DIEHL, 
always commands an encore, especially when sung by 
Signor Foli..—Vide Zhe Graphic. 3s; post free, 18 
stamps. 
London: Published only by RoBeRT Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington Street. 
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REDUCTION OF PRICE. ‘Is the CHURCH of ENGLAND WORTH PRESERVING ? 
—— By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


On and after JuLy 3rd, 1875, the Price of 


THE ACADEMY ayIMAtL INSTINCT, in its Relation to the Mind of Man. 
WILL BE REDUCED By the Duke of ARGYLL. 


FROM 
FOURPENCE ‘On the FOURTH GOSPEL. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
THREEPENCE. | These Papers, among others, will appear in the JULY NUMBER of 


Orrices: THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


_& WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. | 


Se A THIRD EDITION of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


M 0 Ss E S : | for JUNE is now ready, containing: — 


A DRAMA IN FIVE ACTS. 

Ry E. CARPENTER, MA., 1. The PRINCE CONSORT and COURT of QUEEN VICTORIA. By ETONENSIS. 
Late Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Author of 2. RELIGION and POLITICS in FRANCE. By M. MILSAND. 

“Narcissus, and Other Poems. 3. NOTES of an INDIAN JOURNEY. By M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P. 
. The UNIVERSITIES and the NATION. By the Hon. GEORGE BRODRICK. 
. MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM. By the Rev. GEORGE PERCY BADGER, D.C.L. 
. The OPERA. By JAMES SULLY. 
OUGHT WE to OBEY the NEW COURT? By the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY. 
. COROT and MILLET. By J. COMYNS CARR. 
. The POOR LAWS. By Lord LYTTELTON, 








= 


London: E. MOXON, SON, and Co., 1 Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row, EC. 


In crown octavo,with Photographic Portrait, price 7 736d. 
WIT AND HUMOUR. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


A Selection from his Poetry contributed to Punch, 
Arranged, and with an Introductory Preface, by his 


t 








DNS S 








Son, 
suet : BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 9 Bouverie Among the Contributors to THE CONTEMPORARY may be mentioned :-— 
ree 
z Ie sce The Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone. Principal Tulloch. Walter Bagehot. 
} A 
ECH Z ee RY i IL ITARY Alfred Tennyson. Professor Max Miiller, The Rev. J. Li. Davies. 
4 The Duke of Argyll. G. H. Lewes. Monsignor Patterson. 
DICTIONARY, in GERMAN, FRENCH, and Professor Lightfoot. St. George Mivart. Dr. Acland. 
ENGLISH. Dedicated by permission to H RH. the Dean Stanley. R. H. Hutton. Dr. Lionel Beale. 
late Prince Consort. By Sir George Duckett, Bart., Cardinal Manning. W. R. Greg. Professor Masson. 
late Major, &c. Herbert Spencer. G. H. Darwin, Henry Sidgwick. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATR, Henrietta Street, Covent The Rev. James Martineau. Peter Bayne. Frederick Seebohm. 
Garden. Father oo | Lord Lyttelton. The ped ree 
TPIS “ARNE > ’ r 4 Professor Huxley. Professor Clifford. Edward B. Tylor, .D. 
URKE'S “GENERAL ARMOURY. J. Fitzjames Stephen, Qc. | Julian Hawthorne, Matthew Browne. - 
—Sir BERNARD BURKE being now engaged on Professor Tyndall. | R. A. Proctor. Edward Jenkins, M.P. 
a New and Complete Edition of nis Encyclopedia of Lord Lytton. M. E. Grant-Duff, M.P. Alfred R. Wallace. 
Arms—" The GENERAL ARMOURY “—it is earnestly John Ruskin. The Rev. Dr. Littledale. Bishop Colenso. 
requested that communications respecting emendations Matthew Arnold. Sir Henry Thompson. James Hinton. 
or additions be forwarded without loss of time to the } Goldwin Smith. Dr. Bastinn. The Rev. W. Knight. 
care of the Publishers, Messrs, HARRISON, 59 Pall Mall, | Professor Calderwood. Provost Cazenove. Professor Stanley Jevons. 
London, ‘S. W. . And others. 





Just published, price Sixpence. 
PAMPHLET on NAVAL ARMA- 
MENTS. —* A soft answer turpeth away vty, | THE CONTEMPORARY is supplied by all Booksellers, price 2s 6d, monthly. 


—Dedicated, without permission, to the Lord High 


oe A NEW VOLUME HAS JUST BEGUN. 


London: HARRISON and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, and 1 
St. James's Street. : eee en 








Now ready, price Is; by post, Is 2d . : 
| er LET on the APOC “ALY PSE; STRAHAN and CO., Paternoster Row. 
being an Examination of Mr. Elliott's Theory, ea eee 
as contained in the “Hore Apocalypticae. By T. W. 
GREENWELL, Esq. ’ 
W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W., and all THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 
Booksellers. _ e's Medium 8vo, 20s, 
Square | limp 1p cloth, 1s; free by Post, Is 1d. “ 
SHOVELS fom FAI tnd NEAR; |The FIFTH VOLUME of the ABOVE WORK is NOW 
Wise Sentences, &c. Collated and arranged by READY 
WititAmM TeaG, Editor of “The Mixture for Low ‘ CONTENTS 
Spirits,” “ Epitaphs and Epigrams,” &c., &c. d # - 2 ane ual 
Lenten: WILLIAM TEGG aud Co., Pancras Lane, ISAIAH.—By Rev. Dr. Kay. 
Cheapside. al JEREMIAH and LAMENTATIONS.—By the Dean of CANTERBURY. 
A QUAGRAPHS,—William Tegg and JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Co. beg to announce that they have now ready 





for delivery the following Aquagraphs, beautifully 
Coloured by Hand and Mounted. : 
The Steel Plates being the sole property of William Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 243. 


Feasonable pices thaw parties who have topurcass |The PAPERS of a CRITIC. Including Articles on Pope, 










the Engravings. 
Aisi cana ee .(Landseer) Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Swift, Junius, Wilkes, Grenville, Burke, &c. Selected from the Writings of 
DIGNITY AND IMPUDE? Do. the late CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. With a Biographical Sketch by his Grandson, Sir CHARLES W. 
Lion DoG or MALTA.. Do. DILke, Bart., M.P., Author of “ Greater Britain,” and of * The Fall of Prince Florestan of Monaco.” 
No Piace Like Home. Do. The Memoir includes much matter bearing on the lives of Keats, Hood, Procter, Chorley, Lamb, Lady 
LADY AND SPANIELS... Do. Morgan, Coleridge, Landor, Byron, Bulwer, Dickens, Mrs. Austin, &c , &c. 
HIGHLAND SHEPHERD'S HOME Do. 
It’s SURE TO COME TRUE ..... « (Dukes) JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
LOVE'S STRATAGEM....cccccoccssseecescsceseee « (Joy) . 
Others to follow. 
Catalogues = be forwarded by sending Trade Card. ad 
ancras Lane, Cheapside. Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
r SURKEY na INDIAN CARPETS " THE 
a BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 
CARPET MANUF — a i” TO THE ROYAL Concauce, 


Lorp Bute THE Premier. By the Rey. F. Arnold, 
Author of ** Our Bishops and Deans.” 

TOWN AND Country Mice. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

By the Law: a Tate. By Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
Author of * Patricia Kemba!l,” &c 


AMIL 
35 and 36 OLD BC ND STRE ET, LONDON, W. - ue. By the Editor. . sai 
Exa ON ; FFONSO HENRIQUEZ AND THE RISE OF PORTUGAL. 
SOESION TERDARG, SETS, HOSE eee DESI, 1868. By Oswald Crawfurd, H.M.'s Consul at Oporto. 
_ THE MODERN STAGE. By Robert Buchanan. 
FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. | Dank Cynet: A NOVEL. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. : Author of “ The Blossoming of an Aloe.” 


= ‘jorremaan ovat ao to 198 London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


EAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, —$--—— 
with Prices of “TIE 2p PRO" r 2 
—— a THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


BEDDING, MARAVILLA COCOA. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. Sole Proprietors— —TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


- | 
H EAL and SON, 195 to 198} NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
TOTTENUAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. W. | SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS.;|CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “COURT and SOCIAL LIFE.” Mr. CARLYLE'S NEW WORK 


MY PRIVATE DIARY DURING the SIEGE of RARLY KINGS of NORWAY.  —_— 


PARIS. By the late FeEL1x WHITEHURST, Author of “ Court and Social Life in 4 
France under Napoleon the Third.” In 2 vols, 8yo, with Full-Page Illustrations ESSAY on the PORTRAITS of JOHN KNOX. By THOMAS CARLYLE. Crown 


and Vignette. [Ready this day. | 8vo, with Portrait [llustrations, 7s 6d. 
| 


MOODY and SANKEYISM, A PRIZE-FIGHTER'S SERMON, The JUBILEE | ia 
SINGERS, A MOZOOMDAIC SERMON, The MUSIC of the SPHERES, &. | NEW WORK by FRANK BUCKLAND. 


Now ready, Mr. DAVIES’S New Volume, forming the SECOND SERIES of LOG-BOOK of a FISHERMAN and 
UNORTHODOX LONDON;; or, Phases of Religious | ZOOLOGIST. By FRANK BUCKLAND. With numerous Illustrations, Large 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAvrice Davies, D.D., Author of | crown 8v0, 12s, 


* Orthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic London.” In 1 vol. Svo, 14s. F aaa . 
H. BADEN PRITCHARD'S NEW VOLUME. WOLF-HUNTING and WILD SPORT in 
=, BRITTANY. By the Auth f “ Dart Days,” &. vi 
BEAUTY-SPOTS on the CONTINENT. By H.|  Colonei Cneatocks, 0.B. Large crown 8v0, 1207 VY Tiustrations by 
BADEN PRITCHARD, Author of “A Peep at the Pyrenees,” “Tramps in the 2 * 
Tyrol” &e, In vol, 78 6 itor ray.” |'The PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. By F. Jacor. 
ORIGIN of FAIRS, the BEARDED WOMAN, the FLYING MAN, a FEMALE With numerous Illustrations ania Map. Demy 8vo, 1és. 
HERCULES, the FIRE-EATER, DWARFS, GIANTS, &c. ” se e . ie . 
The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON; WANDERINGS in the INTERIOR of NEW 


FAIRS. By THomAS Frost, Author of “ Half-hours with the Early Explorers.” | GUINEA. By Captain J. A. LAwson. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece and 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. Maps, 10s 6d. 
“We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and pleasant 


information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read it at once.” The LIFE of the GREEKS and ROMANS 
. ] 


~Era.—*“ One of the most amusing books of the season." —Guardian. 
described from Antique Monuments. By E. GuHL and W. Koner. Translated 


N S, AC ATS, STLEYS, JC 4 C 2S . ao 4 
CLOWNS, eT ITYa HENGLERS GANcEES Ae COOKES, agg Third German Edition by F. HUEFFER, With 543 Woodcuts, demy 





Now ready, uniform with ‘‘ The Old Showman " in size and price. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By CHAPMAN and HALL, 198 Piccadilly. 
THOMAS Frost, Author of “The Old Showman and the Old London Fairs,” } 
* Half-hours with the Early Explorers,” ‘*‘ Memoirs of the Madiais,” &c. 
“We seem indeed in devouring the pages of this truly interesting volume—for | P Oo E M Ss . 
nothing else than ‘ devouring * will be the method of reading it by all persons above sia e 
_— age—to be living the days of our youth over again.”"—ZSell's Weekly | DEN ZIL PL ACE : & Story in Verse By 
sage, devt VIOLET FANE. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Dr. JOHNSON, Np os 8 COs © Be MITRE; COLERIDGE and | 
CHARLES LAMB at the SA ATION; SWIFT, ADDISON, DRYDEN, and | Q : 
GARRICK at “ BUTTONS'S ;” BEN JONSON at the THREE CRANES, &. | The SHIP mn the DESERT. By JOAQUIN 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with many Quaint Illustrations, price 6s. Miler, Author of “Songs of the Sierras.” Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS, including | EARL HAKON. the MIGHTY By 


the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES CONNECTED with TAVERNS, = 
COFFEE-HOUSES. CLUBS, &c. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. OfHLENSCHLAGER. ‘Translated from the Danish by FRANK OC. LASCELLES. 
“Mr. Hindley has brought together in this entertaining volume a mass of curious | Crown 8yv0, 5s. 
facts which are well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, reliable ill ustra- 


tions of the manners and customs of different times in our social history.”"—Public | POSTH UMOUS POEMS. By ANNA CLARA 


Opinion, , 
Suote. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


ul | 
’ ‘* We have been much pleased with the volume, and we feel sure that the pleasure 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, | winW2 havebeen mach pleased w P 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. | “It is impossible to read these ‘Posthumous Poems’ without feeling that their 
eer 4 aes ere | author had, indeed, something of the true gift of poetic inspiration.”—Scotsman. 
NEW NOVEL by FL‘ RENCE MARRYAT. “This modest little volume is, in fact, one of those pearls which every day 
FIGHTING the AIR. By FLorENCE Marr YAT, Author | beoome more sores Bae, lustrous, and untainted by any coarse contact with the 
of ** Love's Conflict,” “ Prey of the Gods,” “Her Lord and Master,” ** Woman | ee ee oe ee ae 
against Woman,” &c. In 3 vols. [Just ready. 











Mr. JAMES GRANT'S NEW NOVEL. CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


ONE of the SIX HUNDRED. By James Grant, 





Author of “The Romance of War,” “Frank Hilton,” *‘Only an Ensign,” &c. NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 4 r r y an Pal Yr - = 
“ Half a league, half a league, Into the Valley of Death, T he W AY W E LI \ E N O W. By ANTHON Y 
Half a league onward, Rode the Six Hundred ! "—TENNYSON, TROLLOPE. With Forty Mlustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 2is. 


NEW NOVEL by “ OUIDA.” 


SIGNA: a Story. By Ovrpa. 3 vols. crown 


| 8vo, 31s 6d. 


A SILENT WITNESS. By Epmunp Yates, Author 
of “Black Sheep,” * Broken to Harness,” “ The Yellow Flag,” ‘ The Impending 
Sword,” “A Waiting Race,” “ A Righted Wrong,” &e 3vols. [Now ready. 

NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. ] 

PRESTON FIGHT. By Wituiaw Hannisoy |The WHEEL of FORTUNE. By E. A. Ryper. 
ArnsworTH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “Rookwood,” “ Windsor Castle,” | 3 vols. crowa Bro, Sis 6a 
“Manchester Rebels,” &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. | ny Ee een 

m S ror WO. . aT 3 <INGORERD” | y > r 
NOTICE—NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LOST §SIR MASSINGBERD.” | OL T of SOCIETY B , Mrs E PULLEYNE 

WALTER’S WORD. By James Payn, Author | tical J ” ‘ 
of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Murphy's Master,” “ Found Dead,” “ Cecil's 
Tryst,” “A Woman's Vengeance,” &. 3 vols. [Now ready. The VIKINGS of the BALTIC a Tale of the 


| 
0) | r "Ss NE NC ‘ay . | 
NOTICE.—Mr. B. L. FARJEON'S NEW NOVEL North in the Tenth Century. By GrorGe WebBE Dasent, D.C.L., Author of 
| 
| 


| 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. | 
| 
| 


3 vols. crown 8yvo, 31s 6d. 


’ T ah r Cafes 
LOVE S VICTORY. By B. L. Fars EON, Author of “Annals of an Eventful Life,” “Tales from the Fjeld,” “ Jest and Earnest,” 
“* Blade-o'-Grass,”’ “* Joshua Marvel,’’“Jessie Trim,” “ The King of No-land,” &c. &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
[Now ready. 


RAM DASS. By Cuartes Fettx, Author of ‘The | CHAPMAN jand HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
Notting-hill Mystery,” &c. 3 vols. cane a 








“Reveals power of thought, construction, and great dramatic skill.”"—JBell's 


ee : " FOUR NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. By Dora _ RvssE 1, | eine ein 
Author of “ The Vicar’s Governess,” ** The Miner's Oath,” &c. In 3 vols. I. 
“Is an exceedingly interesting novel. The story has an attractive opening, and | In One Vol. crown 8yvo0, Second Edition, price 7s 6d. 
we can promise the reader an equally satisfactory denouement."—Court Journal, = : ca ss a 
» ‘4 , 2 
WAS ita MARRIAGE? By Kart Hanne. 3 vols | The AUT( IBLOG RAI HY ot Mi Ss. I LETCHER, 
SR en a Ae eee ent tc doubt sarsty a eveat| of EDINBURGH. Edited by Lady Ricuarpsox. With 2 Portraits engraved 
This is a novel of no mean pretensions, and will, no doubt, satisfy a great | by James Faed. [Un a few days. 


number of persons that it is not only readable, but enjoyable."—Worning Advertiser | 
Il. 


HEREDITARY BONDSMEN 5 wes Is it all = \ ain? | In One Vol. crown 8vo, Third and Cheaper Edition, price 6s. 
sed Has senugs pet and pansion in it to recommend it to the most fastidious lover Miss WORDSWORT H’S RECO LLECTIONS of 
of pare romance." —Datly News, a TOUR made in SCOTLAND in 1803, in COMPANY with her BROTHER and 
FOR the OLD LOVE’S SAKE. By the Author of | S.T. COLERIDGE. Edited by Principal Suarrp, LL.D. [in a few days. 
“Not Easily Jealous,” &c. 3 vols. | IIL. 
“This is a pleasantly-written story, with a thoroughly wholesome moral tone,.”— In One Vol. crown 8v0, price 63. 


Morning Post. 


MAUDE WHITEFORD; or, the Turn of the Tide.) LAST LEAVES from the JOURNAL of 


A New Novel. 3 vols. JULIAN CHARLES YOUNG, M.A., Rector of Ilmington. (In @ few days. 
“It is extremely full of incident.”—Athenxum. es 
The PURSER’S DAUG HTER, and other Tales. In One Vol. large 8vo, with Woodcuts, and Coloured and Tinted Sheties piv 2ls; 
Parsons 3 v 
ee ee , The LARGE GAME and NATURAL 
NOT LANCELOT, nor ANOTHER. By Francis HISTORY of SOUTH and SOUTY-EAST AFRICA. By the Hon. W. H. 


Carr. In 3 vols. DRUMMOND. 





London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. EDMONSTON and, DOUGLAS, 88 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO/S LIST. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY 
contains the first part of a New Story, entitled The HAND of 
ETHELBERTA: a Comedy in Chapters. By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” §¢., §c. With an 
Illustration. 





SERMONS. By the late Rev. W. H. BRooxkFte.p, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Rector of 
Somerby, Lincolnshire. Edited by Mrs. BrooKFieLp. With a Biographical 
Notice by Lord LyTrerton, including an Unpublished Sonnet by ALFRED 
TENNYSON. Crown 8vo, 9s. This day. 


NEW WORK by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
On ACTORS and the ART of ACTING. By 
GEORGE HENRY LEWEs. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 
Miss THACKERAY’S NEW STORY. 


MISS ANGEL. By Miss Tuackeray. With 6 
Illustrations by H. ALLINGHAM. 1 vol., 10s 6d. [Just published. 
“ Miss Thackeray has made a charming little story out of Angelica’s history.”"— 
Atheneum. 
“A charming story, full of tenderness and delicacy.”"—Court Circular. 


NEW STORY by HAMILTON AIDE. 


«A NINE DAYS’ WONDER:” a Novelette. By 
HAMILTON Arpé, Author of “ Rita,” “The Marstons,” “ Philip: a Drama,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A GARDEN of WOMEN. By Saran TytTLer, 
Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
HANDBOOK to the SPAS of EUROPE. 


The CURATIVE EFFECTS of BATHS and 
) ny age By Dr. J. Braun. Edited by HerMAN WeseR, M.D., F.R.C.P. 





POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


JEAN. By Mrs. Newman, Author of “Too Late.” 


2 vols. 


The BOUDOIR CABAL. 


“ Young Brown,” “The Member for Paris,” &c. 


SCARSCLIFF ROCKS. By E. S. Marne, Author 


of “ Among Strangers,” ** Annie, an excellent Person.” 3 vols. 


By the Author of 


3 vols. 


NEW STORY ef ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. 


CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of 
Modern Anglo-Ind‘2u Society. By the Author of “ Wheat and Tares,” “ Late 
Laurels,” &e. 2 vols. 

“It is not often that the novel-reader comes across a story so bright, so amusing, 
and so sparkling. Anglo-[ndian life has never been better sketched."—Saturday 
Review, June 19. 

“Two pleasant volumes...... A capital novel—fresh, stirring, fascinating. Anglo- 
Indians will relish it."—Athenwum. 

“A thoroughly Indian story, which Anglo-Indians will at once declare to be 
perfect in its truthfulness...... A vivid, life-like picture.”—Spectator. 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAuRIER and H. HOPKINS. 


CONTENTS. 

Tue HAND OF ETHELBERTA. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 1. A Street 
in Anglebury—A Heath near—Inside “The Old Fox Inn.” 2. Christo- 
pher’s House—Sandbourne Town—Sandbourne Moor. 3. Sandbourne 
Moor (continued). 4. Sandbourne Pier—Road to Windway—Ball-room 
in Windway House. 

A Last Look. 

FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A. 

BrRiTIsH BIRDS AND BirD-LOVERS. 

PENELOPE. 

HORACE'S TWO PHILOSOPHERS. 

VENETIAN PorvuLaAk LEGENDs. 

ART AND MORALS. 

THE SCEPTIC: A TALE OF MARRIED LIFE. 


Hospital OUTLINES: SKETCHES AND PorTRAITS. (With an Illustration.) 





IMPORTANT TO ART STUDENTS AND TEACHERS, 
PRICE ONE GUINEA, 


Now ready, Third Edition, with Additions, including Two New Diagrams, 
rendering the Work cons'stent with the preseut state of science. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE HUMAN BODY: 
ITS STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. 
Designed for the Use of Teachers in Schools, and for Popular Instruction generally. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.B.CS., 


Professor of Surgery in University College, London ; Professor of Anatomy in the 
Royal Academy of Arts. 


The Work contains 260 quarto pages of Text, bound in cloth, and 240 Coloured 
Illustrations, arranged in 11 Folio Plates, measuring 15 inches by 7}, in a limp 
cover. Price of the quarto Volume and Small Folio Atlas, 21s, 


London; SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place 





NEW WORKS. 


Professor HELMHOLTZ on the SENSATIONS 


of TONE, as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music. Translated b 
A. J. ELLs, B.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., &. 8vo, price 34s. (On Friday next. . 


ITALIAN ALPS; Sketches from the Mountains 


between the Bernina and the Dolomites. By DovG.as W.FRESHFIELD, Square 
crown 8yo, with 5 Maps and 9 Illustrations, price 15s. 


TWO YEARS in FIJI: a Descriptive Narra- 


tive of a Residence in the Fijian Group of Islands, with some Account of the 
Fortunes of Settlers and Colonists up to the Time of British Annexation, By 
LiTTON Forbes, M.D. Crown Svo, 8s 6d. 


SNIOLAND or ICELAND, its Jikulls and 


Fjalls. By WILLIAM Lord Warrs, Post 8vo, with Map and 12 Photographs, 
price 7s 6d. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE 


[V.and WILLIAM IV. By the late Cuartes ©. F. Grevinir, Esq. Edited 
by Henry REEVE, Esq. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. Syo, price 3és. . 


DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 


Gentleman Coachman. By C. T. S. Binet’ ReyNarpson. Second Edition, 
revised; with 12 Chromolithographs from Original Paintings by H. Alken. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 


PILGRIM MEMORIES; or, Travel and Dis- 


cussion in the Birth-countries of Christianity with the late Henry Thomas 
Buckle. By JOHN S. SruART GLENNIF, M.A. 8vo, IMs. 


MEMOIRS of Sir JOHN RERESBY, of 


Thrybergh, Bart., M.P. for York, &c., 1634-1689, Written by Himself, and edited 
from the Original MS. by J. J. CARTWaigutT, M.A. 8yo, 21s, 


The Rev. Dr. MERLE D’AUBIGNE'S HIS- 


TORY of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALIVN. Vol. 
VL. translated by W. L. R. Carrs. Svo, 18s. 


Mile. MORI, a Tale of Modern Rome. New 


Edition, in the Modern Novelist's Library. Crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 2s 64, cloth. 


ROBERT FORRESTER: a Novel. 


THOMPSON. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SONNETS, and the CONSOLATION to LIVIA. 


By Puivip AcToN, Author of “ Etchings in Verse.” Crown 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


PRIMER of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 


and GOVERNMENT. By Suetnon Amos, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Constitutional Law to the Inus of Court. Secund Edition (Mrown 8yo, 
price 6s. 


GRAY’S ANATOMY, Descriptive and Surgical. 


With 411 Woodcuts from Dissections. Seventh Edition. By T. HOLMES, M.A., 
Surgeon to St. George's Hospital, Royal 8vo, 28s. 


HEALTH in the HOUSE: a Series of Lectures 


on Elementary Physiology in its application to the Daily Wants of Man and 
Animals. By CATHERINE M. BucktoN. Crown 8vo, with Woodcuts, 5s. 





By Mary 


PRENDERGASTS MASTERY — SERIES : 
SPANISH; a Manual of Spanish for Englishmen aud of English for Spaniards. 
Foarth Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TIMON of ATHENS, 


CYMBELINE, and TWELFTH NIGHT. With Notes and other Aids for 
Students, by the Rev. J. HuNrer, M.A, 12mo, price 1s each Play. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES in CHEMISTRY, 


a Second Supplement to WATTS’S DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY; bring- 
ing the Record of Chemical Discovery down tu the year 1873. Medium 8vo, 42s. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, and MINES. Seventh Exition, revised and in part rewritten by 
R. Hunt, F.R.S., assisted by numerous Contributors. With above 2,100 Wood- 
cuts, 3 vols. medium 8vo, £5 5s. 


and nearly 200 new woodcuts added, 
making 2,100 in all. It may therefore 
be safely said that the seventh edition of 
it @ mineralogical dictionary, a very | Ure’s Dictionary has every claim not 
large number of names and descriptions | only to retain its well-earned reputation 
of minerals having been incorporated, | for utility and completeness, but to as- 
many of which are largely used in con- | sume the still higher position of a text- 
nection with industrial processes, while | book of technological processes which 
otbers are of scientific interest for their practical men may consult with conti- 
rarity or peculiar properties. The type | dence."—Mining Journal. 

for the work has been reset throughout. 


“The whole character of the work 
appears to have been altered, and an 
effort has evidently been made to make 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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APOLLINARIS NATURAL MINERAL WATER, 


IMPORTED DIRECT FROM 


THE APOLLINARIS BRUNNEN, AHRWEILER. 
NEW SYSTEM OF BUSINESS. 


NEW-SHAPED BOTTLES, RETURNABLE, AND ALLOWED FOR ON 





RETURN. 





THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Have the pleasure to announce that the APOLLINARIS NATURAL MINERAL WATER, bottled under double pressure, will in future be 
supplied in Glass Bottles of a NEW SHAPE, which will be returnable, and will be allowed for as follows :— 


50 


Glass Quarts, 2s 94; 100 Glass Pints, 


S.W., 


4s. 


It will be supplied within three miles’ radius from Charing Cross in open Bin Cases, for which the price charged will be allowed on their re- 


turn in good condition. 


APOLLINARIS WATER for any distance outside the above radius, and for the Country, will be packed in tied-down Cases, for which the 
price charged will be allowed when returned in good condition carriage free. Glass bottles, returned in thoso cases, will be allowed for as above. 


All Empties must be sent to the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, DOWGATE VAULTS, CITY. Glass Bottles of the old shape and 


Stone Bottles are not returnable. 


ORDERS should be addressed to the APOLLINARIS COMPAN Y, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, S.W., but no Cases or Bottles will be 


received, nor will Goods be delivered there. 


Prices:—50 Glass Quarts, 26s; 100 Glass Pints, 42s; 50 Stone Quarts, 25s; 50 Stone Pints, 20s. 
*,* The Net Cost to Consumers on returning the Bottles is thus reduced to 23s 3d for 50 Glass Quarts, and 38s per 100 Glass Pints. 
Delivered free within three miles’ radius from Charing Cross, or to any Metropolitan Railway Station. 





APOLLINARIS NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


*¢ The Queen of Table Wators.”—British Medical Journal. 
“Farexcels manufactured Aerated Waters.”— Medical Times § Gazette. 
“Far more agreeable than Seltzer Water.” —Medical Press § Circular, 


London Police. 


“A very Valuable Beverage, taken either with Wine, Brandy, or 
Whiskey.”—G. Bortase Cuitps, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the City of 


APOLLINARIS NATURAL MINERAL ‘WATER, 


“ The ‘ Earl,’ which arrived in the Thames recently, entirely loaded with Apollinaris Natural Mineral Water from the Apollinaris Brunnen, 


Ahrweiler, marks a new and successful experiment in shipments from the Rhine. 


This vessel, which registers 70 tons, was chartered and 


despatched by the Apollinaris Company, Limited, of London, direct to Remagen, was thero filled with 70,000 bottles of the water, she sailed down 
the Rhine without towage, and has successfully made the voyage from Rotterdam. Three sistor ships have been despatched to follow this pioneer 


in direct through transit.”"—Shipping Gazette. 





THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 19 REGENT STREET, 8.W., 


HAVE MADE A SELECTION OF 


PURE WINES AND CHOICE SPIRITS AND LIQUEURS, 


WHICH THEY HAVE PURCHASED IN THE COUNTRIES OF THEIR PRODUCTION, 
AND WHICH THEY OFFER FOR CASH TO PRIVATE CONSUMERS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


PRICE LIST OF WINES & 


SHERRIES. 
No. 1.—A Full-bodied Wine, Quarter- 
old = and soft. Doz. Hhds. casks. Octaves 
Selected for mixing 
with Apollinaris 


Water......ccceeoree 288 £32 £16 Os £8 103 


No. 2.—A Pale Dry Wine, 
free from spirit. A 
leasant Dinner 

INC ...+ eccessscceese SUS £35 
No. 3.—A Light Golden 
Wine, very oldand 
mellow. An excel- 

lent Dessert Wine 363 £42 £21 

Bottled in the Company's New-pattern full-sized 
Bottles. 

Particular attention is directed to these Sherries, 
which have been selected with care, and which, though 
offered at low prices. are not surpassed by Wines 
commonly sold at far higher rates, 


CLARETS. 


No. 1—St. Julien, Vintage 1870. 
A good sound Wine, 
especially selected for 
mixing with Apollinaris 
WROD. sccciscamsovesesescenese 

No. 2.—St. Emilion, 1870 Vintage. 
A superior ine for 
mixing with Apollinaris 
Water, and also suitable 
as a Dinner Claret ...... 

No. 3.—Margaux, Vintage 1868. A 
choice Wine, the produce 
of the Margaux District. 
This Wine has been three 
years in bottle, and is 
suitable as an after- 
Ginner Wine .......00000%88 363 .. 383 

Bottled in the Company's New-pattern Bottles, with 

the exception of No. 3, which is in French Bottles. 


£17 108 £9 Os 


Per doz. Per 2 doz. 
Qts. ts. 


183 203 


24s 26s 





Os £11 Os 





SPIRITS OF THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





STILL HOCK. 
Hattenheimer, Vintage 1370. A Perdoz, Per2 doz. 


ine of agreeable Qis. Pts. 
flavour, especially se- 
lected for mixing with 
Apollinaris Water.......... 7" 28s ... 303 


SPARKLING MOSELLE 


This Wine, when mixed with Perdoz. Per 2doz. 
Apollinaris Water, mikes Qts. ts. 
& most delicious beverage 363. ©6408 
CHAMPAGNES. 
No. 1.—Sillery Mousseux.—A good 
wholesome Wine, care- 
fully selected ; especially 
suited for mixing with 
Apollinaris Water at 
Balls, Picnics, &c. ......... 363 40s 
No. 2.—Créme de Bouzy. Sec. ... 433 523 


A superior Wine from 
the Stock of one of the 
bestChampagne-makers. 
Selected for use at Din- 
ners, Balls, Picuics, &. 
It possesses all the 
qualities of a high-class 
Champagne, and will be 
found a delicious bever- 
age either alone or when 
mixed with Apolliuaris 


Water. 

The APOLLINARIS COMPANY (Limited) strongly 
recommend the latter Wine, which they bope will meet 
the want that has long been felt, of a good Champagne 
at a moderate price. 


OGNAC. 

No. 1.—Vieux Cognac, 1869 Vintage. A soft Per doz. 
old Brandy, shipped to the Apolli- 
naris Company by the oldest house 
in Cognac. Twelve per cent. 
gS eee eee . 

No. 2.—Vieux Cognac, fine Champagne. 
Selected from the stocks of choice 
old Brandies of the principal 


435 


WHISKEYS. 

No. 1.—Irish Whiskey, 4 years old. A most Per doz: 
agreeable spirit when mixed with 
Apollinaris Water ........... ereeccores 423 

No. 2.—Choice Old Irish Whiskey, very old 
and scarce. Strongly recom- 
mended by the Faculty............++ ° 

No. 1.—Scotch Whiskey, 4 years old. Es- 

pecially selected for its purity and 
softness ; very good for mixing with 
Apollinaris Water ............. eeceeccesee 
No. 2.—Choice Old Scotch Whiskey, very 
old. A selection from the Oldest 
Whiskeys in the Market 54s 

All Spirits Bottled in the Company's New-pattern 
Bottles. 

Cases will be charged at the rate of 1s 6d per dozen, 
and will be allowed for at the same price if returned 
in good condition. Bottles will be allowed for at the 
rate of 9d per dozen quarts, and 6d. per dozen pints. 

All Empties are t» be forwarded to the Company's 
Stores, Dowgate Hill, London, E.O. 

No Empties will be received at 19 Regent Street, S.W. 

Cases and Bottles of Hock, Moselle, and Champagne 
are not charged for, and are not returnable to the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY. 


LIQUEUBS. 
Selected from the following celebrated Distilleries:— 
WYNAND FOCKINK, Amsterdam— ts. Pts. 
Curagoa, White and Red, in Glass Bottles 8/0... 4/0 
Ditto Ditto in Stone Bottles 10/0... 50 
Créme de Noyau, in Glass Bottles ww. 8/0... 4/0 
Ditto in Stone Bottles... 10,0... 5/0 


LEVERT and CO., Amsterdam— 


548 


42s 








houses in Cognac, Fifteen per 
cent, under proof eveee 
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Curacoa, White and Red, in Glass Bottles 7/6... 3/9 
Ditto Ditto in Stone Bottles 8/6... 4/3 
Créme de Noyau, in Glass Bottles coe 7/6 wee 3/9 
Ditto in Stone Bottles ... 8/6... 4/3 
Maraschino di Zara ... Pg ww. 8/0... 4/0 
Chartreuse, from the Monastery—Green... 12/0... 6/6 
Ditto Ditto Ditto Yellow... 12/6... 6/0 


SAMPLE BOTTLES can be obtained at the above price at the Company's Offices, 19 ReGent Street, S.W.; and at the 
Company's Stores, Dowearr Hrxt (under the Cannon Street Railway Station). 
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